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a STOCKS—OR UNIT TRUSTS ? 


A table in “The Times” City article of February 19 showed falls since January 
1935 of 1731 in Consols, and in other Government securities of 54 to 103. 
During the same period the prices of the First and Second Portfolios of the 
British Industries Fixed Trusts, which were created in 1934, had risen from 
99/3d to 23/- and 17/9d to 21/- respectively. 

This kind of investment has become popular because people have discovered that 
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really good equities in prosperous and well financed concerns are safer than gi 
edged stocks. 


100 SECURITIES: 8 DIVIDENDS A YEAR 


The gross annual yield on an investment divided between all four Portfolios is approximately 


4; 
2 


This yield is based on the actual cash dividends paid in the last completed years of the “a 
Companies comprising the four Portfolios. In the same financial periods distribute 
bonuses and rights to new issues on bonus terms added a further 5 8ths per cent to the 
gross annual yield. Sub-units may be bought or sold through any Stockbroker or Bank. 


British 
. Industries 
Fixed « ‘Trusts 


Trustees: 


MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 


@ Full information will be found in handbook $.28 which is the basis of all 
transactions. It will be sent hae on application to the Managers :— 
ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS, Lm, 165, Moorgate, London, E.C.2. NATional 4931 
Me Y ber $s OF th y In 4 Tru C Assoc 3t ion 





























































BY APPOINTMENT TO HIS LATE 
MAJESTY KING GEORGE Vv. 


Perfect with Cheese... 
Perfect with Butter... 
. . with a Glass 
of Wine or 


alone. 


BISCUIT MAKERS FOR OVER A HUNDRED YEARS 


AIFS & STRAYS 


SOCIETY 


CARR'S of UN ROR ’ 














FIVE-YEAR-OLD DICK is one of seven motherless 
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SPECIAL ISSUES 
! TO COMMEMORATE 
! THE CORONATION 


This unique offer of a Special Issue of stamps to commemorate 
the Coronation will not only be a wonderful souvenir of this 
historic event, but will be a safe investment, and in 
months these stamps should appreciate in value. 


a few 


Complete Set of 135 stamps from the 

45 CROWN COLONIES. 
27/6 MINT USED 42/6 
; Blocks of four: Mint 110/-; Used £10-10-0. 
DOMINIONS. 


(Additional to the 135 Stamps of the 45 Crown Colonies.) 










Complete set of all the Dominions (Canada, S. Africa, 
S.W. Africa, Nauru, etc., etc.): 
a 30 /=- MINT USED 45/- 
Blocks of four: Mint £6; Used £11-10-0. 
For prepaid orders only. 
' These sets are in great demand, and we advise early appli- 
' cation to avoid disappointment, as we cannot guarantee to 
gu! maintain these prices for long. We have the reputation, and 
| organisation, and we can guarantee early delivery for all 
g\1 orders placed NOW. 
’ 
4 Write for descriptive List and Order 
on Forms for all the Coronation sets priced 
a . . . 
oan individually, mint and used. 
H 
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H.€A.WALLACE 


94 OLD-BROAD S™ 
LONDON EC 2. Phone Lonvon Wau.4967 | 
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PEOPLES 
AND 


PLACES 
* 





ORONTES sails on May 22nd to 
Lisbon, Madeira, Santa Cruz de la 
Palma, Algiers and Casablanca. 

17 days from 27 Guineas. 


OTHER CRUISES by ORION and 
ORONTES to Norway and Northern 
Capitals. 








Write for particulars and priced plans: 
MANAGERS : Anderson Green & Company Ltd., 
5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.3. West End Offices : 
14 Cockspur St., $.W.1, and 1 Australia House, 

Strand, W.C.2. 





Telephones: 
WHI, 6981 - 
R AGENTS 


MAN. 3456 - TEM, 2258 
° 





children whose father is ill and unable to work. The 
eldest, a girl of fourteen, did her best to care for her 
brothers and sisters, but lack of food and the continual 
strain have worn her out, and she is at present in a 
mental home. 5/- will keep him for one week. 
Any help gratefully received by the Secretary, 


OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON,  S.E. 11. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE endeavours of the two Oppositions to pick holes in 

the Government’s policy regarding Bilbao are 
assiduous but not impressive. They failed to prove that the 
Cabinet had ever wavered from the policy, announced by 
Mr. Baldwin as long ago as April 13th, that no interference 
with British shipping on the high seas would be tolerated, but 
that vessels entering Spanish territorial waters round Bilbao 
would do so at their own risk. That could not be reasonably 
interpreted to mean that any ship desiring to enter Bilbao 
could demand and obtain convoy up to the limit of territorial 
waters, but that any ship suffering interference outside 
territorial waters would receive naval support as soon as it 
could arrive. Precisely this appears to be happening. On 
the other hand the Government appears throughout to have 
exaggerated the dangers of the Bilbao “ blockade,” and to have 
gone quite unnecessarily far in its almost minatory warnings to 
British vessels to keep away. ‘Two such vessels have so far 
entered harbour without incident this week, and their arrival 
with cargoes of food may well turn the scale in the fight for 
the city. General Franco, who is risking a serious challenge 
to his authority by his decree uniting all the factions under 
his flag into a single party, contradictory though many of 
their tenets may be, is achieving no military success anywhere, 
and is suffering reverses at Teruel, near Cordoba, and round 
Madrid. Meanwhile international control of Spain’s frontiers 
became a reality at midnight on Monday, and reports of the 
evaporation of German and Italian enthusiasm for the Spanish 


adventure multiply. 


* x *x 


Disarmament in Waziristan 

The trouble in Waziristan may, as the Under-Secretary 
for India explained in the House on Monday, be “ due to 
the increasing scale of the fanatical and anti-British propa- 





ganda and the Faqir of Ipi,” and the whole thing may have 


begun with the forcible conversion of a Hindu girl by local 
Moslems. But to explain the trouble is a very different 
matter from ending it, and the massing of troops to the 
number of 25,000, while it may well make a temporary 
impression, is in itself no guarantee of permanent peace and 
order. Six brigades cannot be locked up on the frontier, 
indefinitely. In those circumstances the suggestion of an 
anonymous correspondent to whom on Tuesday The Times 
felt justified in according pride of place and print appears to 
merit the fullest official consideration. His solution is on 
paper a simple one—that the tribesmen should be disarmed— 
‘and lest it seems too simple to be sound, the writer points out 
that the disarming of tribesmen has made considerable 
progress in Afghanistan, and observes with some justice 
that what is possible for the Amir should not be impossible 
for the British authorities. But to disarm tribesmen is one 
thing and to keep them disarmed another. There are many 
sources, though there should not be, from which arms may 
reach fighting men in that wild region. Meanwhile the 
furthur suggestion that a trained frontier force should be 
kept in being and in situ also demands attention. 
* x x x 

Mr. Lansbury’s Pilgrimage 

The outcome of the interview between Mr. Lansbury and 
Herr Hitler last Monday was a brief agreed statement, a 
good deal of intelligible enthusiasm on the part of Mr. 
Lansbury and a good deal of studious reserve in German 
official circles. The agreed statement was to the effect that 
Germany would be very willing to attend a conference and 
take part in a united effort to establish economic co-operation 
and mutual understanding between the nations of the world 
if President Roosevelt or the head of some other great State 
would call such a conference. President Roosevelt was 
Mr. Lansbury’s nomination, but the President has since 
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referred to the suggestion in discouraging terms, and other 
American spokesmen have indicated that the United States 
expects Europe to compose its own differences first. The 
contact between Mr. Lansbury and the Fiihrer had a certain 
personal value, and it has begun to prepare the public mind 
for the idea of a discussion of claims and grievances round 
a table. But it must not be forgotten that Herr Hitler has 
just flatly refused to discuss the raw material grievance round 
a table, and a conference which assembled without sufficient 
preliminary soundings to offer at least some reasonable 
prospect of agreement would do more hartn than good. 
Mr. Lansbury is no doubt right in saying the the average 
German no more wants war than the average Englishman. 
But the question is whether the German Government, in 
regard, for example, to Spain and Czechoslovakia and 
Danzig, is pursuing a policy that involves danger of war ; 
and whether Herr Hitler is still ready to discuss not merely 
economic opportunity but arms limitation. 


* * * * 


Central Europe and Fascism 

The actual occasion of the political agitation in Bucharest 
at the week-end is not of great importance ; for the marital 
troubles of Mr. Nicholas Brana, and his quarrel with his 
brother King Carol are of greater dynastic than political 
consequence. But it is typical of such movements as the 
All-for-the-Fatherland Party, which, as the Iron Guard, 
was prescribed for political murder, terrorism, and anti- 
semitism, that they should attempt to make political capital 
out of a dynastic quarrel. The Iron Guard wishes Rumania 
to leave the Little Entente and to exchange the French 
for a German alliance, which, in effect, means to surrender 
to German domination; internally its political methods 
are those of Fascism at its crudest. Though Carol is no 
democrat, he is a wise enough politician to realise the conse- 
quences to Rumania of a German alliance; and he is no 
anti-semite. He seems justified in relying on the loyalty 
and efficiency of the army as a sufficient protection against 
the Iron Guard. In Hungary there is a tendency, not pro- 
nounced but plainly visible, to move away from Germany and 
towards the Little Entente Powers, and strong measures 
are being taken internally against Nazis. It would appear 
moreover that Italian patronage is not much more welcome 
than German. Dr. Schuschnigg, the Austrian Chancellor, 
in his talks with Signor Mussolini this week, may be expected 
to lay further stress on Austria’s capacity to settle her own 
affairs. 

*x *x * *« 


The Miners’ Ballot 

The national ballot of the miners taken at the week-end 
resulted, as was expected, in a vote in favour of strike action 
against “ company unionism” in the Notts coalfield ; but 
two features of the ballot are of special interest. The total 
number of effective votes cast was even larger than that 
recorded when a wage dispute was at issue; and the 
majority, 383,101, was even larger than had been anticipated. 
In the Notts coalfield itself, where the ballot was held in 
unfavourable circumstances, there was a majority of 21,956 
to 4,810. These figures certainly give the Federation every 
authority to press their claims to the extreme of calling a 
national coal strike ; but they would be unwise to take this 
step for the sake of securing “ recognition” alone, and to 
continue to reject amalgamation with the Spencer union. 
Their leaders have shown themselves to be willing to con- 
ciliate on the question of “recognition”; they cannot, 
and should not, be conciliatory on the “ victimisation ” 
issue. A concession by the owners on this point is the 
first necessary step to avoid the disaster of a strike ; 
if the owners refuse it, they will gravely antagonise public 
opinion. Both sides in this dispute might take a lesson 
from the settlement recently negotiated between the South 
Wales owners and the South Wales Miners Federation. 


_TApril 23, 193) 
SS 


Child-Labour 


The report of the Ministry of Labour’s De 
mittee on the Working Hours of Young Persons palin 
week shows how much there is still to be done tin 
the exploitation of child-labour in this coun Prev 
the evidence it contains is highly disturbing, Thus Me ¢ 
area controlled by the London Regional Advisory Cnn 
53364 boys under 16 work over 72 hours a wit 
of 22,673 cases investigated only 3,811 work less thm 


hours. No arguments could justify such Conditions f 
cially at a time when in every civilised State demands 


being made for a 40-hour working week. These 
late hours, in which no provision is made for rest Or for 
are found especially in a few trades, among Page-boys, i 
boys and -hotel attendants, and errand boys, van boys a 
warehouse boys. The committee’s own proposal is that x 
preliminary step to reduce hours well below 
a statutory limitation should be established of g B-boy 
week, exclusive of meal times, and that young Person 
employed in factories, docks and warehouses should ) 
brought within the scope of the new Factory Act, j 
that Act the Home Secretary has promised to fix g atl 
lower figure. 
* *x * * 


Lessons of the Slump 

The annual report of Mr. Harold Butler, Director ¢ 
the International Labour Office at Geneva, is largely devo 
to a survey of recovery in various countries, and to an atty 
on the “ unmitigated waste” of armaments; some of j 
most interesting sections, however, are concerned with t 
lessons which, Mr. Butler thinks, have been learned frm 
the last slump. The return to prosperity has shown ty 


depression was not to be cured by wage-cutting ; and tly 


public works and expenditure on relief in a slump are» 
mere waste but useful weapons against unemployme 
Above all, Mr. Butler thinks, the slump has increased 9 
knowledge of currency technique, and the recent agreems 
between France, Great Britain and America is in pata 
attempt to use that knowledge. Above all, “ in one counr 
after another,” the revival of industry has been seen ¥ 
correspond, not with cuts in wages or costs, nor with “ 
deterioration in working conditions,” but with the abando/ 
ment of deflation and the adoption of monetary expansioy 
If it were certain that Governments had learned these lesson 
the future would indeed be brighter. 


* x  * * 
Oil-from-Coal Possibilities 
The announcement by the Minister for Mines thi 


committee is to be appointed on the general question 
oil from coal is very much to be welcomed. There have be 


many experiments with many processes in this field, ani,j 


may be added, many disappointments. But enough has bx 


achieved to make it clear that oil on a commercial scale a 


be produced. There are several concerns working on a 0 


mercial basis in this country today, notably Imperial Chem 


Industries with their great plant at Billingham, the l 
Temperature Carbonisation Company whose new platt 
Bolsover was opened by the Duke of Kent this month, a 
the National Coke and Oil Company, whose separate 
at Tipton and Erith are producing petrol, heavy ail 
smokeless fuel with apparently complete success. 1m 









may well be room for all these and other processes, but it 


obviously desirable that the question which can sup 
the needs of the country best should be investigated, acm 
being taken of their capacity for the production not ol 
oil but of smokeless fuel that can be retailed at reasomi 


rates. As was pointed out in the House of Commons 


the announcement was made, it is important that the @ 


mittee, though it reports to the Committee of Imp 


Defence, should concern itself as much with comme 
as with military needs. 
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The Barred Squares mn ; 
The Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence having 
d to the aggressive in the matter of London Squares, 
one estion of access to those barred domains becomes 
the a living issue. Like most questions it has two 
- raiadon squares are a characteristic feature of the 
pol sharing with the Metropolitan Police the admiration 


: and envy of most discriminating foreigners. The greenery 
than 4 of their trees, and to a lesser extent of their shrubs, is already 
MS, ey, an object of common enjoyment. But the squares are 
nands nM jarred and their gates are locked, entry being confined 
Long 0 keyholders, who are the residents in the squares. That 
for meal ;,not unreasonable. The houses have no individual gardens, 
boys, lif. and access to the common garden is an amenity of which 
boys ay account is taken in computing the rents. People take 
that as; houses in a square because of the garden, with its quiet 
48 bowl ind its partial seclusion. That attitude, Sir Thomas Inskip 
dhol suggests, is essentially selfish ; not only should the gates 


be unlocked; the railings should be removed—which is 
more than the Government is willing to do in the case of 
Hyde Park. It is a nice question. The squares would 
undoubtedly be a valuable addition to the public open 
spaces of London, but so would many private gardens whose 
railings no one has proposed to remove. And it is idle to 
suggest that they would retain their present charm if they 
became public playgrounds. But since no one has much 
interest in keeping the squares as they are except the rela- 
tively few who live in them it seems not unlikely that if 
the public demand is sufficiently stimulated it will ultimately 


prevail. 
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* * x * 


The Marriage Bill — 

Stubborn and prolonged opposition by a resolute minority 
prevented Mr. A. P. Herbert’s Marriage Bill from passing 
the Report stage last Friday; as only two further days 
remain for private Members, and on these the Bill will not 
be taken first, it seems at present unlikely to be passed this 
session, and its future is uncertain. Yet its major clauses 
concerning divorce for desertion and incurable insanity 
have been approved, and little time will be necessary to pass 
the remaining eight clauses. The Bill undoubtedly has the 
support of a majority in the House of Commons and in the 
country; it would represent a serious distortion of demo- 
cratic government if it were killed for lack of a few more 
hours of discussion. Mr. Anthony Crossley, one of the 
strongest opponents of the Bill, himself made this admission 
last week, but pleaded that he and his supporters could not let 
the Bill go without expressing their convictions. No one 


s tha wishes freedom of expression to be fettered ; and since even 
estioa GB its opponents recognise the support which the Bill com- 
ave mands, the Government may reasonably be appealed to to 
1, and, sive the necessary time for the passage of the measure through 
has bei the House of Commons. 

scale ca 

n a un * x * * 


nem 


The Coronation ‘‘ Spectator ”’ 


prin _ Next week’s Spectator will be a special enlarged Coronation 
os ps, and will include, in addition to all regular features, 
2] 


a series of articles entitled ‘‘ Coronation Milestones,” tracing 
the changes in national thought and practice at broadly the 
tates of the four Coronations of 1838, 1902, 1911 and 1937. 
. Emest Barker will write on “ Kingship,” the Dean of 
Exeter on “ Religion,” E. F. Benson on “ Social Customs,” 
Dr. Sherwood Taylor on “ Everyday Life,” Dr. J. C. 
Drummond on “ Changes in Diet,” Dr. J. L. Hammond 
ip “ The Life of the Worker,” E. L. Woodward on “ The 
ail bit of Speed,” R. C. K. Ensor on “ News and Com- 
pas munications,” and Gerald Heard contributes an article on 

The Psychology of the Coronation.” In the same issue 
my ppear reviews by Sir Alfred Zimmern, Sir Frederick 
Pe the Dean of St. Paul’s, G. J. Renier and Peter 
‘ming, among others. 
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The Week in Parliament 


‘Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The issue of 
Bilbao has overshadowed even the Budget. The Opposition 
has hammered the Government day after day upon it at 
question-time, and on Tuesday night they adopted the almost 
unprecedented step of opposing the customary adjournment 
of the House after the Budget statement in order to raise a 
full-dress debate on Spanish affairs. The Government Whips, 
indeed, were nearly caught napping. For the Opposition, 
discovering that little attempt had been made to prevent 
Government supporters from leaving the House, attempted to 
Stage a snap division. But it was discovered in time. Frantic 
messages were sent round to the Clubs to recall Members to 
their duties, and in the end the Government enjoyed a 
comfortable margin of safety. As it was, however, there were 
only 119 in the Government lobby, and had the Opposition 
mustered in full force the Government would have had tc 
face an awkward defeat. 


x * * x 


Government supporters are surprised that the Labour Party 
appears to attach so much electoral importance to the events 
in Spain. There is no indication in their constituencies that 
there is any rising public support for the indignant protests 
of the Labour Party that the Government ought to force a 
passage for the foodships into Bilbao harbour. So the Labour 
Party thunder is just met with puzzled laughter on the 
Government benches. Certainly on the merits of the 
debating-points made on the Spanish issue the honours are 
all with the Government. The Opposition flatly refuse to 
accept the facts as stated from the Front Bench. They insist 
first of all that there are no mines at Bilbao, and then that 
British Government has denied to British ships, both on the 
high seas and in territorial waters, the protection to which they 
are entitled. Categorical assurances are given by the Govern- 
ment on these points. Opposition speakers then say “ they 
are delighted to have these admissions ” and then repeat the 
charges all over again as if no answer to them had ever been 
given. Mr. Lloyd George was a persistent offender, asking 
questions to which a specific reply had already been given 
half a dozen times. The view of the Government Whips is 
that the more the situation is made a political issue the better 
it is for the Government, and so far from artificially prolonging 
the debate on the Budget so as to curtail the time for the 
Labour attack, they were anxious to give the Labour speakers 
as much rope as possible. 


x x x * 


Mr. Chamberlain delivered his sixth Budget speech with 
his usual clarity and skill in presenting complicated figures, 
He also on this occasion developed an unexpected vein of 
grim humour, and sent the House into great gusts of laughter 
as he described his analysis of the various sources of taxation 
that had been suggested to him in his correspondence. His 
proposal to tax the profits of trades and businesses making 
more than £2,000 a year in profits has produced a sharp 
division in the Conservative ranks. It is largely a cleavage 
of age. The older men are shaking their heads over the 
whole business and contend that the National Defence con- 
tribution will become permanent and that Mr. Chamberlain 
will have established machinery of taxation which the Socialists 
will be able to exploit, when they come into office, for other 
purposes. The younger Conservatives, in more direct touch, 
through seats that they doubtfully hold, with working class 
opinion, are frankly delighted. They argue that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposal is the answer to industrial unrest, and 
that it will take the sting out of Labour’s case against profiteer- 
ing in armaments, and also go far to meet the rising demand 
for increased wages. They pay little attention to the objection 
that the tax will be an invaluable weapon in the hands of the 
Socialists, arguing that it is a tax on prosperity, and that if 
the prosperity vanishes, so will the tax. 
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TAXES AND POLICY 


PART from one unexpected tax Mr. Chamberiain’s 
sixth Budget may be justly described as non- 
controversial. A certain sum has to be raised, for reasons 
over which the Chancellor has (except as an individual 
member of the Cabinet) no control, and his business is 
to find means of raising it. Part of the means was found 
in February, when it was announced that loans averaging 
—the word should be emphasised—£80,000,000 a year 
for five years would be necessitated by the cost of the 
rearmament programme. It might have been hoped 
that the expenditure of the full £80,000,000 in 1937-8 
_ would not be necessary, but the Chancellor is counting 
on it, in addition to £198,268,000 out of revenue. The 
latter figure, it may be observed, is £12,200,000 more 
than the 1936-7 total, and that in turn represented an 
advance of £50,000,000 over 1935-6. From those figures 
some conception may be gained of what might have been 
available for the reduction of taxation or the redemption 
of debt or the extension of social services, or all three, if, 
as the Chancellor put it, the circumstances of the world 
had been happier. 


But the circumstances of the world are what they are, 
the rearmament of this country has—rightly, the circum- 
stances being what they are—been judged necessary, 
and the taxpayer has to submit to further demands for 
what is not merely unproductive, but inherently per- 
nicious, expenditure. It is well that he should be made 
not only to pay but to feel that he is paying. There 
can be no ideal division of the burden as between revenue 
and loan expenditure, and the proportion for this year 
of roughly five to two may, on the whoie, be accepted as 
reasonable, since the full cost could not have been borne 
out of revenue without laying intolerable burdens on 
industry. The only question is whether the taxpayer is 
having the cost of policy brought home to him suffici- 
ently. Ifthe Chancellor had resorted to indirect taxation 
the individual citizen would have paid in the form of 
higher prices, but with the relation between ultimate 
cause and effect disguised. The increase of income-tax, 
which tells its tale plainly and falls on those best able to 
bear the burden, is therefore amply justified. An ad- 
vance from 4s. 9d. to §s. was clearly indicated ; a rise to 
ss. 3d. would have been no injustice. 


It might indeed have been less of an injustice than the 
innovation which is the outstanding feature of the Budget, 
the National Defence Contribution, to be levied on a 
graduated scale on the increase in profits of industrial 
‘enterprises. That cannot be finally determined till the 
Chancellor’s proposals are more fully and more lucidly 
explained. The principle behind his new plan is sound. 
Certain enterprises, in the armaments industry in parti- 
cular, are unquestionably prospering, as a result largely 
of Government orders, direct or indirect, and it is not 
only just that some part of their excess profits—excess 
above a certain average—should go to the State, but also 
of considerable social value, in that it answers the demand 
of wage-earners (and of many others) that directors and 
shareholders should not be allowed to use the country’s 
necessity as a means of profiteering. There is good ground 
for the attempt to prevent that, as there was good ground 
for levying an Excess Profits Duty—which rose in the 
end as high as 80 per cent.—during the War. But the 


Didi 
Chancellor has still to satisfy the country that the 
impost is (a) equitable, (b) practicable. Doubts Ha 


on its equity when it is reflected that the years, 1933, 
whose average is to be taken as the datum figure ‘wae 
lating profits for purposes of the tax, were years in wh 
many industries, notably coal and cotton, were only 
just beginning to climb out of the trough of the depre. 
sion. They might fairly look for one or two Teasonably 
fat years as recompense for the lean years they ey. 
rienced then. Doubts on the practicability of the scheme 
arise both from its manifest complexity and fro 
memories of the success with which profits were Scaled 
down in E.P.D. days with a view to the avoidance af 
excess profits payments. On these points further eluci. 
tion by the Chancellor will be awaited with suspendaj 
judgement by a dubious public. 


This, anyhow, is the Budget for 1937. The Cha. 
cellor has spoken and we know the worst. With whe 
hope of relief, or fear of scorpions in place of rods, on 
we look forward to 1938? That question must k 
put not to Mr. Chamberlain or his successor, but tp 
Mr. Eden. For it is not social services or public work 
or debt redemption that lays this new levy on our income, 
but the state of the world. And if it is true, as it is 
that British foreign policy is in part responsible fr 
what the world is today, it is true equally that British 
foreign policy can play a considerable part in making 
the state of the world better. Not much is gained by 
carrying our recriminations back, as Mr. Attlee did 
on Tuesday, to the Manchurian affair—though it is 
worth while asking those publicists who are toda 
urging that the League of Nations should drop al 
sanctions and stick to conciliation how much god 
conciliation did, or looked like doing, after Mukden 
was seized. We need not even stop to cite Marshal de 
Bono’s testimony to the effect a ban on petrol would 
have had if the League Powers had included it in ther 
economic sanctions against Italy. What we are con 
cerned with is the state of the world in April, 193, 
and its possible improvement or deterioration. 


On that let it be said at once that there has been 
improvement in the last three months, partly as result 
of British policy, and that there might have been a 
alarming deteriorationif British policy had been different. 
It is fair, moreover, to the Government to remember tha 
British policy would have been different if its critic 
had had their way, and while no one can prove irrefutably 
that rejection of the non-intervention policy in Spain 
would have meant a European war the danger of that wa 
plain and palpable, and the Government is fully justified 
in claiming that its policy has averted it. The fight to 
make non-intervention a reality has been long, laborious 
and painful, but with the institution of internation 
control this week, and the prospect that the withdrawd 
of volunteers is to be seriously discussed, the policy 
stands fully vindicated. Thanks in part to that, in patl 
to the impression made by British rearmament (due 10 
the belief that British arms may be used in defence of 
international right and. not solely of British materia 
interests), and in part to the Italian reverse in Spain, 
the tension in Europe has sensibly relaxed. There att 
signs that wise statesmanship may have some scope 
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April 23, 1937] 
———————— 


ee . 
The demonstration provided by the Budget of this 
untry’s capacity to stand the strain of rearmament 
en not go unremarked by countries which, as President 
Roosevelt said on Tuesday, “ are headed directly towards 
pankruptcy, largely because of an armament race. 
They cannot improve their position relatively in the 
military sphere 5 they can easily complete their ruin 
economically. The instinct for self-preservation may 
yet impel them to act as that truth dictates. Readiness 
to conclude an agreement on the limitation of armaments 
is one essential test of human sanity. But that is not all. 


That Herr Hitler (who declined to take part in an investi- 
gation on the raw materials instituted as result of his 
complaints) should tell Mr. Lansbury that he would be 
willing to attend an economic conference may not mean 
much, but there are increasing signs that enquiries such 
as M. van Zeeland is undertaking at the instance of 
Britain and France into the possibility of some new 
international economic understanding may yet bear 
fruit. In that endeavour, and on the basis of the “ live- 
and-let-live” doctrine of Mr. Eden’s latest platform 
speech, lies the best hope of a better Budget in 1938. 


A LIVING WAGE 


VER since the War Mr. Seebohm Rowntree’s now 
E classic volume, The Human Needs of Labour, 
first published in 1918, has been a blessing and an 
inspiration to social reformers. It enabled them to 
give a statistical basis to one of the fundamental con- 
ceptions of a democratic society ; even more, it enabled 
them to use what is essentially an ethical belief as a 
measure of this country’s progress or decay. In every 
democracy it is assumed that all citizens are entitled 
to “a living wage,” to means of subsistence which 
allow to them and their dependents lives which are not 
q burden either to themselves or to the State. It is 
idle to argue whether such a belief is true or false ; 
to modern consciences a society which does not fulfil 
this condition is intolerable, most of all since it has 
become clear to everyone that every advanced indus- 
trialised State can easily offer such a living wage to all 
its members. But so long as a living wage is not capable 
of measurement it is impossible to know whether or 
not it has been achieved for all. Patriotism in this 
country often takes the form of believing that it has 
been achieved. In 1918, Mr. Rowntree by statistical 
methods showed that it had not, and now, in a revised 
and rewritten edition of his authoritative book, he has 
shown that in 1937 we are still far from the goal we 
have set before us. 

In 1918 Mr. Rowntree examined statistical evidence 
referring to thousands of families in the City of York, 
extracted from the 1911 Census schedules. For his 
new edition, just published,* he has followed the same 
procedure, using the 1931 Census, both because York 
might reasonably be taken as typical for the country 
as a whole and because this method afforded interesting 
comparisons with the results obtained in 1918. Since 
then prices, conditions of life, and, especially, knowledge 
of dietetics have changed ; Mr. Rowntree’s conclusions 
have had to be altered in view of these changes, but, 
unfortunately his main conclusion remains the same. 
In 1918 he calculated that, at 1914 prices, the minimum 
wage sufficient to maintain the physical efficiency of 
aman, wife and three children was 35s. 3d.; today, 
at 1936 prices, he puts the figure at 53s. for urban 
workers and 41s. for rural workers. 

In assessing the household budget for which this 
must provide, Mr. Rowntree has been much helped 
by recent researches into nutrition and enquiries into 
the minimum diet necessary for health. In his budget 
the allowance for food is based upon the enquiries 
made by the British Medical Association with the 
object of determining “ the minimum weekly expenditure 

*Longmans 2s, Cd. 





on foodstuffs which must be incurred by families of 
varying size if health and working capacity are to be 
maintained.” The results of that enquiry are confirmed 
by researches undertaken for a somewhat different 
purpose by the Ministry of Health; both estimates 
are considerably lower than Sir John Orr’s of the cost 
of a diet necessary to maintain perfect health. On 
this basis Mr. Rowntree allows 20s. 6d. for food, rent 
gs. 6d., clothing 8s., fuel and light 4s. 4d., household 
and personal expenses 10s. 8d. Though this budget 
is higher than Professor Bowley’s “ bare subsistence 
level” it cannot possibly be regarded as extravagant. 
As Mr. Rowntree says: “I have been increasingly 
impressed by the fact that to keep a family of five in 
health on 53s. a week, even when the income is guaranteed 
for 52 weeks in the year, needs constant watchfulness 
and a high degree of skill on the part of the housewife. 
Moreover, practically the whole income is absorbed in 
providing the absolute necessities of physical health.” 


The importance of Mr. Rowntree’s estimates is shown 
by two facts: firstly, a large section of our population 
receives earnings considerably below Mr. Rowntree’s 
“minimum wage,” and, secondly, “even if minimum 
wages of 53s. for urban and 41s. for rural workers were 
universal, not less than a third of the children with whom 
we are concerned would still for five years or more be 
inadequately provided for, because they belong - to 
families with more than three dependent children.” 
Mr. Colin Clark has estimated that in 1935, 23 per cent. 
of adult male workers earned 45s. a week or less, 47 per 
cent. earned 55s. a week or less ; to these must be added 
the 1,500,000 unemployed and their dependents on 
Unemployment Assistance and the Means Test. It is 
difficult to calculate what proportion of the population 
this class forms; but it is even larger than the figures 
would suggest and, even more significantly, it is the most 
fertile section of the population. Thus, even on the 
assumption that wages were raised to the “ minimum,” 
*‘ about one-third of the children in Great Britain will 
during five or more of their most critical years be 
insufficiently provided for, even according to the Spartan 
standards set forth in this book.” “ That is the situation 
we must face if we want a healthy nation.” 

How is the situation to be met ?>—for there can be little 
doubt that it must be met if our standards of population 
are to be maintained either quantitatively or qualitatively. 
Mr. Rowntree proposes that industries in which average 
wages fall below his minimum should, under the super- 
vision of Trade Boards, be forced to raise wages to the 
necessary level within five years ; with a large experience 
as an employer himself, he believes that industry is well 
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able to bear that burden. In addition he proposes a 
State system of allowances to families with more than 
three children, at a cost to the State of {6,000,000 
annually. What will be bought at that price is adequate 
nourishment and health for the children upon whom the 
future of the race must depend. It would be cheap at 
the price, and would be largely repaid in savings in sick- 






ness benefit and medical treatment. No doubt th 

difficulties, administrative and otherwise, in oe 
Industry may not submit voluntarily to inane Wy, 
nor Governments accept added burdens. It jg i 
people of this country to realise that its PrOgtess denna 
on some such measures being carried Out; and \,; 
Rowntree has given them the means of realising it, a 





A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ORD RUNCIMAN has a wonderful constitution and a 
virile hold on life—he has been looking forward to enter- 
taining a large party of friends on his yacht ‘ Sunbeam ’ for 
the Coronation review at Spithead—but serious illness at the 
age of 89 cannot but provoke grave anxiety, nor fail to serve 
as a reminder of the trarislation to the Upper House which 
must by the nature of things in due course befall Mr. Walter 
Runciman. That consideration may play its part in the 
reconstruction of the Cabinet that will follow Mr. Baldwin’s 
retirement, since it is generally accepted that the President 
of the Board of Trade must be a Member of the House 
of Commons. A change in that office would be important, 
for so far as can be seen any improvement in international 
relations must at the moment be affected by an economic 
rather than a political approach, and the President of the 
Board of Trade may therefore have as important a part 
to play as the Foreign Secretary. Mr. Runciman has been 
assiduous in negotiating bilateral trade treaties, but he 
torpedoed the Belgo-Dutch tariff-reduction agreement of 
1932 and he is credited with some lack of enthusiasm for 
a trade treaty with America. A new President, of like 
spirit with Mr. Eden, might materially change the inter- 

national situation. 

x * x x 

The Rothermere-Beaverbrook conflict over newsprint is 
a curious business, for it is hard to see what is to be gained 
by it in either camp—short of entering on speculations from 
which I deliberately restrain myself. Lord Rothermere and 
his papers should not on the face of it be worrying much 
about the price of newsprint, for their own requirements 
are supplied from their own mills in Newfoundland. But 
their every energy in the last few weeks has been devoted to 
“ bulling ” newsprint shares while Lord Beaverbrook’s organs 
have been as assiduously “ bearing” them. In the Daily 
Mail the argument has overflowed from the City Page into 
the leader columns, and an editorial in that journal last week 
(preceded by a leader-page article on the same subject) 
warned all and sundry to lay in stocks before the price soared 
higher still. The Beaverbrook papers meanwhile are insisting 
just as vigorously that newsprint shares have been forced up 
to levels for which there can be no reasonable warrant. All 
rather odd. 

* * * * 

Listening to the broadcasts from Spain on a quiet evening 
in an English village is an odd and disturbing experience. 
On the one hand Radio Seville, with a firm guttural voice 
speaking in Spanish, without any interference, of insurgent 
victories at Cordoba and elsewhere ; on the other the Govern- 
ment broadcasts from Barcelona—very different; first a 
Spaniard, then a German, then an Englishman, talking in a 
rather languid voice, like a B.B.C. announcer ; their voices 
contend with almost continuous interference, and after a 
time you realise that its intensity grows when particular 
subjects are mentioned. It was slight, for example, when the 
German, who was an excellent broadcaster, clear and per- 
suasive, merely gave news of the war; it increased when 
he said, “Tomorrow is the birthday of Ernst Thaelmann, 
leader of the German Communist Party, who for four years 
has been in Hitler’s prisons” ; it rose to a shriek, almost 
drowning his voice completely, when he spoke of religious 
freedom in Republican Spain and contrasted it with the 





persecution of the Catholics in Germany, and described 

the recent trial of priests in Berlin for high treason, | 

sounded like a machine-gun directed at the speaker, _ 
7 * * * * 


Good marks should be given where good marks are due 
and one good mark at least must go to the Fascist régin 
in Italy, on the strength of an incident I heard of this 
week. An Englishman just back from Sicily had a 
interesting experience on chartering a car for an eXCUTSion 
there. Hz hired it through the local representative of , 
travel agency, who named a stiff price, which the visitor 
none the less paid. Shortly after his return from the trip 
he was accosted by a rather abashed agent who explained 
that throigh some miscalculation he had put the price to 
high, end returned about a third of what had been paid, 
It turned out that the bargain had been enquired into by 
policeman, who saw to it that Signor Mussolini’s orders 
that foreigners should not be fleeced were carried out. 

* x * * 

There is something impressively solemn and elaborate 
about the reasons given by the Foreign Office, the Admiralty, 
the Home Office and the rest of them to the St. Andrews 
Societies of London and Glasgow (the protest was dated 
St. Andrew’s Day, 1935, and the Government Departments 
affected have therefore produced their answers in considerably 
under two years) for the use of “ England ” and “ English” 
where Scotsmen think “ Britain” and “ British ” requisite. 
It is an old grievance and it will never disappear, for though 
you can and should say “ Britain’ where Britain is meant, 
there are cases where you really cannot say either “ Briton” 
or “ Britisher.” ‘In spite of all temptations, To belong 
to other nations, He was ’—a Britisher ? And could Henley 
have written 

‘What have I done for thee, 
Britain, my Britain” ? 
* * * * 

A volume called The Road to War is, I see, announced 
as “by a group of writers overlapping, but not identical 
with, ‘ Vigilantes,’ author of the famous Inquest on Peace.’ 
This raises my curiosity. How, in fact, do you overlap 
an author? I have been overlapped by one more tha 
once—Mr. Chesterton, for example. Is that what the new 
group have avoided doing? If so they were no doubt right. 

* *x * * 
Circular Progress je 

“Germany at present is in a very anomalous position. 
Her people are the best scholars in Europe, but they at 
without political freedom; they know nothing practically 
of representative self-government... . Government—paterni 
government—is carried to a revolting extent. Absolute 
ministers dictate to the people—a full-grown adult people— 
what they shall read. Only a certain number of foreign news- 
papers can enter Prussia, the Press is submitted to censorship 

. Schénlein, Oken, Arnold—names which, pronounced 
before a German student, make his countenance light up with 
recollections of glowing thoughts and revelations of Nature— 
the most illustrious men have been driven, for liberal opmioms, 
from their natural spheres—from the unnatural country; of 
which they were the glory, and are the shame.” : 

Date is 1837. The quotation (reprinted in last weeks 
Nature) is from the British Annals of Medicine of April 21st 
of that year. JANUS. 
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EDDAH is only a few miles down the Red Sea from 

Suez, yet people in Cairo speak of it as if it belonged 
ip a different hemisphere. There is a certain justification 
fr their attitude. To arrive at Jeddah, the diplomatic 
ital and main harbour of Saudi Arabia, is to step into a 
country different from Egypt and the other near-Eastern 
quatries in more respects than one. When I applied in 
{ondon for a visa for Saudi Arabia I was informed that 
King Ibn Sa’ud himself would have to decide whether I 
might enter his kingdom or not. Indeed, Saudi Arabia is 
; country ruled by one man, yet its form of government is 












re due, py no means a dictatorship. Rather is it an autocracy, 
t régim: HH wolved from the religious convictions and the personal 
of thi superiority of the puritan king who created the new Arab 
had ay Empire. 





CUTSion 
e of a 
Visitor 


When I landed in Saudi Arabia after a three days’ journey 
fom Suez, I realised why I had heard Jeddah spoken of 
ss some far distant spot. The town, although existing since 

























he tip pre-Christian days, looks as if it had been thrown by accident 
laine! on to the desert beach, with barren hills as an inadequate 
when background. It is a town without trees or any other vegeta- 
| paid. in, The houses, squashed between ancient city walls, and 
0 bya gx, seven and eight storeys high, give the impression of 
orders dyscrapets. All the doors and windows are overhung by 
- projecting bows and balconies of elaborate lattice work, 
sometimes beautiful, mostly weird. When a benign night 
bone hides the rubbish heaps and the scavenging goats in the 
tn streets, Jeddah is transfigured into a fantastic modern stage 
dated setting and becomes extraordinarily attractive. 
ments I visited Saudi Arabia during the pilgrimage season. 
erably Thousands of Moslems from India, the Sudan, Java, 
ish” Turkestan, Libya and Morocco were passing through Jeddah 
uisite, | Mecca in a variegated procession, heterogeneous in colour, 
rough language, customs, yet welded into a unity by the 
ean, identity of their faith. The “‘ haji” (pilgrims) provide the 
ton” |g main source of income of the very poor country, and it is 
elong understandable that Ibn Sa’ud does everything in his power 
enley § % guarantee their safety and to prove himself a worthy 
“guardian of the holy shrines. In former years, under the 
Sherif Hussein, father of the late King Feisal of Iraq, no 
caravan would have risked setting out from Jeddah unaccom- 
panied by armed forces. The land was infested by bands 
aid of Bedouins who lived by raiding the pilgrims. Ibn Sa’ud’s 





capture of the Hedjaz was followed by ruthless executions of 
the more dangerous amongst the brigands, and even today 
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od a thief is still punished by having his right hand cut off. 
than The penalty for a second theft is the amputation of the left 
sy foot ; this is followed by the remaining hand and in the end 
ght by the second foot. The final punishment is death. One of 
the results of this penal code is that the forty-eight miles of 
desert route from Jeddah to Mecca and the two hundred 
tion, @ © Medina are safer today than many a street in 
“are London. 
cally Although the existence of Mecca and Medina have made 
nal of religion the country’s chief economic asset, religion itself 
lute fis no longer the mainspring of Arab life. The growing 
le 9 laxity in religious observance is naturally more noticeable in 
tip the Hedjaz—a province flooded every year by the international 
te! ctowd of “ haji,” and the home of the diplomatic and commer- 
vith cial representatives of the Western Powers—than in the Nejd, 
e— | the Eastern part of the kingdom and Ibn Sa’ud’s original 
ms, § domain. To the Nejd and its fanatical Wahabis, the sternest 
of | ofall the Moslerh puritans, Ibn Sa’ud, in the face of powerful 
opposition, has brought modern innovations such as the 
k's Wireless and the motor-car, and a certain amount of racial 






Ist J and religious tolerance ; to the Hedjaz—an Islamic creed 
purified of its former fetichism and its many superstitions. 


Both the present and the future stability of the country 





THE PURITAN KING OF ARABIA 


By ROM LANDAU 






JEDDAH, SauDI ARABIA, March. 
seem to depend largely upon Ibn Sa’ud, and I was naturally 


anxious to gain first-hand knowledge of his legendary person- 


ality. I was grateful, therefore, when one day his Foreign 
Minister rang me up from Mecca to transmit the king’s 
invitation to visit him. Since as a non-Moslem I was not 
allowed to enter Mecca, he had the gracious thought to 
invite me to a camp erected for the purpose outside. 


The drive towards Mecca provided an illustration typical 
of Ibn Sa’ud’s rule. Although he does not allow for any 
compromise in strictly religious matters and tries to enforce 
the principles of the Koran in their original purity, he intro- 
duces modern innovations if both the performance of religious 
duties and the State can profit by them. *Buses crowded 
with pilgrims returning from Mecca were hurrying towards 
Jeddah. Instead of the former three to four days on camel 
back pilgrims were making the journey in as many_ hours. 
Those who wished to visit the Prophet’s grave had at their 
disposal special aeroplanes. 

In the centre of the camp pitched at the foot of the hills 
hiding Mecca was the royal tent. It was lined with carpets 
and contained a throne-like chair. The king arrived with 
two of his sons, the ascetic-looking Emir Feisal, Viceroy of 
the Hedjaz, and the handsome Prince Monsur. There 
followed some twenty cars with slaves and bodyguards. 
Within a few seconds they had formed a picturesque circle 
around the royal tent. 


The king rose from his seat to greet me, and although I 
had been warned about his height (6 ft. 5 in.), it seemed to 
me almost overpowering. I was equally unprepared for so 
much human gentleness and simplicity, quite unexpected in 
an Oriental monarch ruling a country half the size of Europe 
and famed for chopping off the hands and feet of his criminals. 
(Incidentally some of the Bedouins I had seen on the way 
from Jeddah had made me suspect that they were open 
to no other argument than that of ruthless bodily punish- 
ment.) 

It was not difficult to perceive that the warm humanity 
wnich radiated from the king was the natural expression of a 
deep faith in God. Over and over again Ibn Sa’ud spoke 
of his unreserved reliance upon Allah’s guidance in his 
political dealings. Repeatedly he stressed the vital import- 
ance of religious foundations for the actions of a leader or 
a statesman. His astonishment seemed as pronounced as 
it was genuine when I suggested that the religious faith of 
some of the famous political leaders in Europe does not seem 
to be the main driving-power of their actions. He spoke 
with a sincerity rather unusual in an Eastern potentate, and 
a sternness suggesting a spiritual far more than a worldly 
leader. It is not surprising that most Moslems refer to him 
with veneration and affection, the sources of which are deeper 
even than those of their pan-Arabic dreams. 


An attractive smile and a natural courtesy of manner 
softened the sternness of the king’s utterances, and although 
ostensibly conversing with me, he was addressing his words 
also to his sons and ministers seated in a row at the back 
of the tent. My visit seemed to provide him with a welcome 
opportunity to remind those around him of the main spiritual 
truths underlying the profession of kingship. 


When our conversation came to an end and the last rays 
of a departing sun called Ibn Sa’ud to his Salat-al-Maghreb,* 
I felt convinced that the people are right who claim that in 
face of the growing disintegration of Islam he is the most 
powerful guardian of its spiritual essence. He meets the 
influx of Western tendencies with a faith in the ultimate 
wisdom of divine revelation as proclaimed in the life and 





* The prayer after sunset. 
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teaching of Mohammed. Thus both the more religious 
and the more enlightened Moslem circles find in him a 
bulwark: against the fanaticism of the reactionary Wahabis 
on the one hand, and against the sophistication of Egyptian 
or Iragian modernism on the other. 

The question which many of the more thoughtful citizens 
are asking is, what will happen when Ibn Sa’ud is gone ? 
Prince Sa’ud, his eldest son and heir to the throne, has not 
quite his father’s spiritual and mental stature. Without the 
forceful inspiration emanating from the king, the country 
may find it difficult not to drift—and far too rapidly for its 
own safety—towards materialism and irreligion, or towards 
a reaction of the Wahabis against Ibn Sa’ud’s ‘‘ modernisms.” 
Such a reactionary outburst would probably lead to a split 
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between the more progressive West 
more distant East (the Nejd). 

If, however, the king’s rule should contin 
years to come, he may yet succeed in accom 
none of the other Moslem rulers has been able 
a gradual and organic introduction of Wester 
a simultaneous weakening of those religio 
lacking which Moslem life finds itself at sea. Such a Process 
might well bridge over the gulf which still exists between the 
essentially religious or metaphysical outlook of the East 
especially of India—and the materialism of the West: and 
many people would regard it as one of the most importan 
foundations for future peace between the Orient and the 
Occident. 
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THE ATLANTIC: BOND OR BARRIER ?—III 


By SIR ARTHUR WILLERT 


OMPLEXITY of population used to compete closely 
with size and sectionalism in keeping green American 
traditions of aloofness. It, also, is losing its influence. 
President Wilson shocked the Allies in August, 1914, by 
urging his countrymen to be neutral in thought as well as 
in word and deed. His appeal was more than the product 
of an academic desire for ice-cold neutrality. It had a 
very practical sanction. Mr. Wilson knew that the hot-heads 
among the German-Americans and the Irish-Americans, the 
two largest racial elements in the country next to the Anglo- 
Saxons, were aggressively banded together for purposes of 
racial patriotism. ' 


The theory of the American “ melting-pot ” persisted 
right down to the War. Over a million immigrants, mainly 
from Southern and Eastern Europe, were taken into the country 
each year. The pot, unfortunately, functioned badly. Hordes 
of foreign labourers, unassimilated, unorganised and often 
ruthlessly exploited, drifted about the industrial areas. In 
many cities the better-placed aliens became the nucleus of 
compact foreign colonies, so that one could walk long dis- 
tances hearing mainly alien speech and pass in little more 
than the breadth of a street from perhaps a self-contained 
German community into a Polish or Italian town. Many of 
these colonies survive today, with the outward and audible 
difference that more English is spoken in them. Though 
immigration has been cut down to almost nothing since 
1914, an immense amount of what the Census authorities 
call “‘ foreign white stock ” still exists, that is to say “‘ foreign- 
born whites,” “native whites of foreign parentage” and 
“‘ native whites of mixed parentage.” 


Of the 123,000,000 souls in the United States in 1930 (the 
proportions will be now somewhat more in favour of the 
native-born), over 39,000,000 were of foreign white stock 
as compared with nearly 71,000,000 native whites and over 
12,000,000 negroes. Among New York’s 8,000,000 in- 
habitants there were 1,000,000 Italians, 600,000 Germans, 
945,000 Russians, 458,000 Poles, 535,000 Irish Free Staters, 
300,000 Austrians and 115,000 Hungarians. This amalgam 
was, and is, further complicated by the fact that between a 
third and a quarter of New York’s population is said to be 
Jewish. Chicago’s 3,000,000 and more is equally mixed ; 
while in Buffalo, among smaller cities, there were, in 1930, 
85,000 Poles, 78,000 Germans and 58,000 Italians among a 
population of 600,000. “‘ We are now in the Polish quarter,” 
said a friend as he was driving me to the station in that 
city; “‘they have their own shops, department stores, 
restaurants, newspapers.” ‘‘ Do they combine for political 
purposes ?”” I asked. ‘‘ Only in local politics now.” 


Similar questions were answered in much the same way 
in other places about other nationalities. Now that it is no 
longer overloaded by new material, the “ melting-pot ” is 
working better each year. This is a cause of the present 


upward thrust of Labour. Mr. John R. Lewis’s go far 
surprisingly successful fight for the organisation of“ yer. 
tical,” or industrial, unions instead of the old craft unions 
or often no unions at all, would have been impossible in the 
old days when the unskilled men were more shiftlessly exotic 
and more peripatetic. It may be doubted, indeed, whether 
Mr. Roosevelt’s social security programme, depending as jt 
does to some extent upon an accessible working population, 
would have been feasible on a comprehensive scale a genera- 
tion ago. The Americanisation of the alien farmer of the 
Middle West has contributed to the decline of sectionalism 
mentioned in my last article. 


In the old days racial prejudice often seemed to veto a 
fruitful Anglo-American relationship. The bitterness of 
the contest over Irish Home Rule kept the Irish-Americans 
violently eruptive and, incidentally, alienated many other 
Americans. The German-Americans were stirred up against 
us, after the pre-War strain had started in Europe, by 
organised Pan-German propaganda. The hostility of the 
“hyphenated Americans,” as they were called during the 
War, was reflected in Congress, where many member, 
especially from the large cities, were at the mercy of the 
so-called foreign vote. Anti-English speeches were made 
at countless patriotic celebrations and, together with Anglo- 
phobe school-books, did much to keep alive the old revolution- 
ary tradition. 


A notable change in the school-books is now symptomatic 
of a general improvement of sentiment towards us. The 
War, in spite of the accursed debt legacy which it left behind 
it, has contributed to the improvement. So has the dis- 
appearance of the Home Rule issue. So, too, for obvious 
reasons already glanced at, have the anti-democratic blatancies 
of Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini. I was talking not 
long ago about the affairs of the world to a large Middle 
Western audience. My chairman was a leading lawyer 
of the city. In a brogue which betrayed his origin he dis- 
coursed with fervour, and to the satisfaction of the audience, 
upon the boon that close Anglo-American co-operation 
would be to civilisation. He was asked afterwards why 
he was so enthusiastic about England. He answered that 
he believed in democracy and had no patience with Mr. De 
Valera, who was not even a proper Irishman, or with his repub- 
licanism. The English had treated Ireland badly in the 
past. But they had been good losers and loyal friends to 
the first Free State government; and the best hope for 
Ireland lay in continuing to work with them, just as the best 
hope for democracy lay in the United States working with 
them. 


Among German-Americans there is a vigorous pro-Nazi 
minority, whose activities are believed to be fostered, though 
not financed, from Berlin. Anyhow, one is constantly 
hearing stories about Nazi emisseries and, if the right sort 
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, iving-set is at hand, one can listen to 

: vote eeu evidently arranged for the edification 
yr triate. The American-German Volksbund, which 
: se ed have 200,000 members and branch organisations 
nb tof the 48 States, is the spear-head of Aryan militancy. 
ig NY of course, worn in public—was recently 
. ed from a symphony in white and black to grey-blue, 
black and silver with a Swastika brassard. It describes 
isef 38 a0 organisation of American citizens of which the 
on object is the fighting of Communism. It is, however, 
admitted to be “ sympathetic with the German Government ¥ 
and its members are suspected of being responsible for the 
wastikas often found scrawled upon Synagogues, possibly 
because of the serious shortage of Communists for them to 
fight. There is also an anti-Nazi German-American organ- 
isation called the German-American League for Culture. 
It recently brought a suit against the Volksbund for filing 


of 8 


| j false statement of its aims when it incorporated itself. 


it announced that it proposed to “ bring this alien body of 
sorm-troopers into court to explain why they are working 
for Hitler.” 

The majority of German-Americans wish to live as 
Americans. Many of them are not particularly against 
Naziism for Germany. They feel that German inexperience 
in large-scale government, and above all in democracy, 
aggravated by an unfair peace-settlement, goes far to justify 
Herr Hitler. They dislike the excesses against the Jews, the 


Churches and Liberalism, but, remembering the atrocity 
propaganda of the War days, they wonder whether the 
stories about them may not be exaggerated. They do not, 
however, want to see Fascism in the United States. They 
dislike the French, distrust the Russians, and despise the 
Italians ; with the English they would be glad to see 
the United States co-operating for the consolidation of 
peace. 

What has been said of the German-Americans would seem 
to apply to the Italian-Americans and other racial elements. 
Much as Signor Mussolini’s successes have titillated their 
pride of blood, the majority of the Italian-Americans probably 
agree with Mayor La Guardia’s dislike of authoritarian 
methods. Like the vast majority of German-Americans 
they are probably, when all! is said and done, more interested 
in the Labour situation, in the fate of the Supreme Court, 
or in the coming base-ball season than in Europe, provided 
always that war can be prevented from breaking out, and from 
spreading if it does break out. 

As for other races, the Russian-Americans seemed to be 
more interested in the experiments of President Roosevelt 
than in those of M. Stalin; Balkan-Americans in the politics 
of their adopted country than in those of their Motherlands ; 
Scandinavian-Americans in North Western farming pro- 
blems and in keeping out of the next war than in the damage 
that that war might cause to their European cousins. And 
so round the map. 


ECCENTRIC ENGLISHWOMEN: If. MRS. GROTE 


By MONA 


“A TOW I know the meaning of the word ‘ grotesque,’ ” 

exclaimed Sydney Smith, as Mrs. Grote entered 
the drawing-room in a rose-coloured turban. “‘I like them ; 
I like him, he is so ladylike ; and I like her, she’s such a 
perfect gentleman.” “‘ Trelawney in petticoats,” says Fanny 
Kemble, and gentle old Mrs. Chorley, puzzled by one of 
her son’s guests, enquired “‘ Henry, my dear, who is the 
gentleman in the white muslin gown?” The petticoats 
were deplorably short: she stood with arms akimbo and 
legs well apart: her language was indelicate: ladies did 
not talk at dinner parties about disembowelled animals. 
Altogether an alarming person—her nursery name had been 
the Empress. ‘‘ You feared her till you loved her,” said 
one of her friends, but, unless you bored her, you did come 
to love her and to rely upon her understanding and sympathy : 
as she said of herself she was “‘ a good affliction woman.” 


Harriet Lewin had what Mary Wollstonecraft considered 
the upbringing most likely to develop intellectual vigour. 
One of a large family, she was allowed to run wild, climbing 
trees, riding bare-backed, rowing leaky boats at her country 
homes, and picking up what she chose from governesses 
and books and her adored father. Thomas Lewin had been 
in the Madras Civil Service : on the voyage back he met a 
Madame Grand, with whom he lived for a time in Paris : 
he continued to pay her an annuity even after she became 
the Princess Talleyrand.. A princess more or less in the 
family did not trouble Harriet, although she could not 
reconcile herself to her friend Mill’s ambiguous relations 
with the wife of a drysalter. 


Neighbours in Kent, the Grotes were emphatically not on 
the Lewins’ visiting list, but the banker’s son, George, was 
admitted to the dances and cricket matches of their set, 
and fell helplessly in love with Harriet. Grote senior, who 
intended to bestow his son’s hand on a city heiress, at first 
forbade a proposal, but George’s misery caused him to 
telent on condition that the marriage should not take place 
for two years, and that the lovers should not meet in the 
merval. Meanwhile George Grote, like his friend John 
Austin, educated his fiancée by means of a correspondence 


WILSON 


course. The episode ended with a secret marriage and Mr. 
Grote’s forgiveness, accompanied by a slender allowance. 
He insisted that the young couple should live in a house in 
Threadneedle Street, adjoining the Bank. But the life 
bored Harriet: Old James Mill was a poor substitute for 
the County, and he made George as intolerant as himself ; 
“burning with desire to see all his fellow creatures equal, 
yet not able to exchange a word with a common vulgar man 
without disgust,” he was at home only in the society of 
scholars and men of his own way of thinking. A group, 
of which the younger Mill was the centre, breakfasted twice 
a week at the Threddle, and Harriet jeered at the Brangles 
and their discussions on “the inconceivability of the 
opposite.” In 1822, two years after their marriage, Grote 
began to write his History of Greece, and became so much 
absorbed that he lost all interest in art and desire to travel, 
a bitter disappointment to his wife. 


When they had been married for ten years, Grote was 
released from his filial bondage by the death of his father, 
and became a wealthy man. He refused a first invitation to 
stand for the City, but the Philosophic Radical, exulting in 
the Reform Act, triumphed over the Historian, and in 
December 1832 Harriet could proudly write—‘ He is now 
the senior member for the Capital of the Empire.” The 
Grotes rented a house at Dulwich where they entertained 
the party at week-ends. Grote started his career as the 
champion of the ballot-box, and Harriet hers as salonniére 
—in the eyes of Francis Place she was the Philosophic Radicals. 
Fanny Kemble writes of 1841—“‘ At that time she was the 
female centre of the Radical party in politics—a sort of not- 
young-or-handsome feminine oracle, among a set of very 
clever half heathenish men, in whose drawing-room, Sydney 
Smith used to say, he always expected to find an altar to 
Zeus.” Years later Mrs. Grote described her salon to 
the young Lady Amberley,* saying that Grote had restricted 
the company to reasonable radicals and honest, straight- 
forward men: Brougham and O’Connell were excluded, 





* Mrs. Grote makes a delightful appearance as “ Old Aunty ” in 
the attractive portrait gallery of the Amberley Papers. 
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and no demagogues allowed. J. S. Mill, who had foreseen 
that the Philosophic Radicals must peter out for lack ofa 
vigorous leader, remarked that it was not quite possible. in 
politics to be so particular and to keep a party together. 
After the General Election of 1841 Grote refused to stand 
again: he had begun to feel it a waste of time merely 
to sustain Whig conservatism against Tory conservatism. 

Mrs. Grote had lost her job; but she devoted herself to 
the interests of ‘“ Our History,” and undertook negotiations 
with Murray, Grote modestly hoping that the poor man 
would not lose by it. In their country house at Burnham 
Beeches he “ enjoyed the privacy of a lodger,” and she 
provided suitable guests to entertain him when he emerged 
from his study. She herself strode about the country with 
a coachman’s box-coat over her petticoats, advocating birth- 
control and endeavouring to protect the poor from the 
unjust steward of a dormant Lady of the Manor. When the 
Fish (Cornewall Lewis) and Grote’s other friends bored her 
too much she fled to Paris, where Faucher and Alexis de 
Tocqueville were more appreciative of her conversational 
abilities and political acumen. In London Grote had 
become more amenable to society, but her aspirations were 
unsatisfied—“ I want some lords, Fanny, can’t you help me 
to some lords?” She consoled herself by befriending the 
bewitching Fanny Elssler. A baby was born in the Grotes’ 
house and adopted by them. “I don’t ask you whose child 
it is, and I don’t care so long as it isn’t that fool d’Orsay’s.” 
The world did care. George Grote and Fanny Elssler ! 
A more tractable protegée succeeded Fanny in the person 
of Jenny Lind. 
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i 
Reclaiming her stolen purse Harriet found that j 
legally the property of George Grote. Preposterous 4 
became an ardent supporter of Women’s Rights in 
prophetess to boot. “ The obvious impatience of tas “be 
of all kinds, which characterises our epoch, will tend _ 
results ; the first, marrying and then unmarrying b _ 
means to a prodigious extent ; second, concubinage bee 
less fatal to reputations of women. I contemplate the com; 
period of society as fraught with moral evil and difficul 
But society itself never chooses to take note of an n: 
beforehand. Wait for the mischief, and then quack fo, 

it!” 

His wife’s independent interests and long absences must 
have been a relief to Grote also, and helped to make their 
marriage a success. A woman who cannot enjoy a sunset 
without somebody to pinch, and always asks: “ What are 
you reading, George?” is disturbing to the concentrated 
mind. But the critical year came late. At the age of 19 
Grote fell in love, and Harriet was agonised by hi : 
such an old fool of himself, though with wifely loyalty she 
maintained that “it only belonged to the highest and mog 
refined natures to love at that age.” Two old gentlemen, 
she told Lady Amberley, of the greatest intellectual distincti 
had fallen in love with her, and she hinted that one of them 
had died of a broken heart. She also showed her magnanimity 
over his refusal of a peerage, and sympathy was restored, 
In 1871 Grote died. His widow lived another seven year 
mellowed and wise. During a discussion on friendship a smal 
boy piped up: “J have got a friend, too; it’s Mrs. Grote” 
—he was just eighty years her junior. 


A DICTATOR WHO FAILED: BOULANGER 1837—1937 


By D. W. 


T is one of the most celebrated of Marxian epigrams 

that “ history repeats itself; once as tragedy and once 

as farce.” The career of General Boulanger, who was 

born just a hundred years ago, suggests that this epigram, 

like many others, can be reversed, for from one point of 

view Boulangism is a trial run for more recent and successful 
capitalisations of “ national” and “socialist” feeling. 

As Napoleon III and the second of December were to 
Napoleon I and Brumaire, so was Boulanger to Messrs. 
Mussolini and Hitler. The resemblance with Hitler is 
closer it is true than the resemblance with Mussolini. Each 
was leader of a national revival, each was an enemy of parlia- 
mentary “ feebleness,” “ corruption ” and “ treason”; each 
capitalised the patriotic indignation of a nation suffering 
from a great humiliation, a great military and political 
disaster. And it is no accident that, in France and in 
Germany, the indignation of the people reached its height 
when a new generation had come of age, a generation that 
just remembered the disaster but not the previous régime ; 
that was full of the anger of the defeated and free from 
the prudence or panic of those who had known the actual 
defeat. It took less than fifteen years to overthrow the 
German Republic; it took sixteen to endanger the French 
Republic, but the collapse of 1933 was averted in the France 
of 1887-9. By 1887, France had recovered from most 
of the wounds of 1870. Her military power was largely 
restored; by 1890 the French army was to be the most 
formidable force in Europe after—if it was after—the German. 
The change in the diplomatic situation which was to make 
France a desirable ally for Russia was beginning to be 
apparent. There was occasion for patriotic pride; there 
was danger of patriotic folly; and there was permanent 
patriotic grievance, the loss of Alsace-Lorraine. Some 
person or movement was sure to be the vehicle of these 
emotions. Fortune decided that it should be Boulanger. 

The hero was a young general as modern generals go 
(he was fifty) (“‘ at your age, General, Bonaparte was dead,” 
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said a politician); he had a record for bravery; a fine 
beard; a black horse; and he had shown the soundness 
of his Republican principles, as Minister of War, treating 
strikers gently and by removing from the army list the two 
princes of the House of Orleans who had under the Republic 
preserved their military rank. To one of these, the Duc 
d’Aumale, he owed a good deal, and had expressed his 
recognition. When taxed with his later conduct he denied 
all his past words of gratitude. Unfortunately he had 
written them, but a popular hero, as Herr Hitler has shown, 
can afford to have a bad memory for inconvenient episodes 
of the past. The public was determined to have a hero, 
and Boulanger was that hero. He owed some of his fame 
at the beginning to a popular song, whose verses, even if 
they are almost doggerel, do reveal one side of Boulangism, 
the side that resembles the emphasis on honour and military 
equality in modern Germany : 
“ Gais et contents, 

Nous marchions triomphants, 

En allant a Longchamp, 

Le coeur a l’aise, 

Sans hésiter, 

Car nous allions féter 

Voir et complimenter 

L’armée francaise.” 
The incarnation of the revived French army was the brav’ 
général. It was easy for eminent veteran politicians like 
Jules Ferry to talk of Boulanger as a Saint-Arnaud de café- 
concert but, as Jacques Bainville has put it, Je café-concer, 
ne I’a pas qui veut. Since Boulanger had the Paris musi- 
halls with him and as it was still believed that Paris led 
France, Boulanger was worth conciliating and using. Th 
Radicals, to whose leader, Clemenceau, Boulanger owed ‘ 
great deal, used him to keep Ferry out of the President 
when the Wilson scandal drove Grévy out of the Elysé. 
The scandal was not in itself of the first order; had tk 
enemies of the Republic but known, there was immunetl 
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al, and there were politicians who, listening 
oft — about the unlucky son-in-law of the still 
’ unlucky President, must have wondered what would 
nt when the lid blew off Panama. It was soon evident 
the Boulangist agitation, nationalist, “ socialist,” anti- 
“ tarian, was no place for a good Republican, and 
— was forced to accept the electoral and financial 
ij of ‘the Right, the ability of the Bonapartist journalist, 
Thi¢baud, the money of the royalists, above all 
if the Duchesse d’Uzes. 

«4 from Paris to Clermont, Boulanger was hardly 
ible to escape from his admirers. Removed from the army 
fr flagrant breaches of discipline, elected triumphantly by 
ral departments to the Chamber, the General seemed to 
. epeating the course of Louis-Napoleon in 1850. Finally, 
the last coup was planned. He would stand for Paris, which 
as then one constituency. If elected there he would take 
ira a plebiscite. To elect him everything was done that 
money and zeal could do. The election expenses were 
immense. All the polemical genius and popularity of Henri 
Rochefort was put at his disposal to win the Paris workers. 
Dérouléde, indefatigable preacher of revenge, lent his storm- 
troopers. 

The authorities were strangely passive. The election-day 
ame, and every hour brought news of overwhelming triumph. 





























ANY important steps in agricultural policy have been 

taken during the last seven years, some of which 
have received general support, some of which have been 
disputed. But the basic idea which has commanded general 
agreement, from Government and Opposition alike, has been 
that Britain should be made more self-sufficing in agricultural 
products, the principal reason for this being to assist national 
defence. 

Most people will, therefore, find it exceedingly shocking 
ifIset out to demonstrate that it will do nothing of the kind. 
From the point of view of minimising our dependence on 
imports in time of war, it is almost true to say that the 
test policy is to close down British agriculture completely 
and to import ail our food requirements from overseas. 

How can we possibly reach such a paradoxical result ? 
The reason why it appears paradoxical is because most 
pople have very little idea of the essential economic 
smucture of British agriculture today.. They think of agri- 
culture as consisting of a series of more or less self-contained 
farms, some perhaps mixed farms and some specialised, but 
il producing from our own soil quantities of cereals and 
livestock products. This picture was only partially true 
in 1914 and is quite unrepresentative today. During the 
list 30 years British agriculture has been almost entirely 
tansformed from a system of “self-contained farming ” 
“factory farming.” As agricultural reformers have always 
ten urging us to do, we have become like Denmark. We 
import huge quantities of all kinds of feeding stuffs for 
amals, and most of our farms are now “ factories ” in which 
this imported raw material is converted into milk, eggs, 
tacon and beef. Unfortunately, from the point of view of 
vat dangers, these imports of animal feeding stuffs are far 
bulkier than the livestock-products which they are intended 
0 produce. What no one has done hitherto is to examine 
the statistics bearing on this highly important question. 

The situation has in fact now been reached, in which the 
wonage of materials which have to be imported for use 
a British agriculture is quite as great as the tonnage of 
‘tod which it produces. This being so, the entire case for the 
maintenance of agriculture as a defensive measure falls to the 
sound. It would be more economical of shipping tonnage 


























AGRICULTURE: LIABILITY OR ASSET? 


By COLIN CLARK 





The Government was panic-stricken. President Carnot 
seemed as helpless as Louis XVIII on the approach of 
Napoleon. The police and troops, excellent witnesses have 
asserted, could and would have done nothing to resist, had 
Boulanger led his mob on the Elysée. The Boulangist 
headquarters at Durand’s were crowded by triumphant 
partisans who saw victory in their grasp; there was only 
one obstacle, Boulanger. In vain Dérouléde pleaded. 
Boulanger would not consent to any illegality. He had 
scruples of conscience. Was he not the Republican general ? 
Had the crime of the Second of December not weighed dowa 
the conscience of Napoleon III? Had he not been brought 
up on the “ Chatiments”’? In short, whether because of 
principle or fear, the general stood fast. At last Thiébaud 
looked at his watch, “ Five past twelve, I am a bear of 
Boulangism.” He was right. 


The politicians recovered from their panic. Clemenceau 
had jested about the climate of New Caledonia, but he and 
his fellows were too tough to be sent there without a struggle. 
The plan of a chain of elections fought by the General was 
made illegal. His liberty was threatened by a fake warrant. 


He fled. The Republic was saved, and the centenary year 
of the fall of the Bastille was not celebrated by a France 
governed by a military dictator or by the great-grandson of 
Philippe Egalité. 








and also of financial resources to import almost the entire 
quantity of agricultural produce now produced in this country. 
Our present system of agriculture is a peace-time luxury 
rather than a war-time necessity. 

These conclusions are very unexpected and require to be 
carefully substantiated. The first stumbling-block rises 
from the fact that a much larger proportion than is generally 
realised of our cereal imports is used for the feeding of live- 
stock and not for human consumption. It is possible to deter- 
mine the amount so used, thanks to the statistics collected 
under the Census of Production Act showing the quantities 
of home-produced and of imported grain milled for human 
consumption during a recent year. These figures show that 
mills covering 98 per cent. of the output of the industry 
ground (in 1935) 756,000 tons of home-preduced wheat 
(as against a crop of 1,753,000 tons),and 4,858,000 tons of 
imported wheat as against total imports of 5,030,000 
tons. In other words, nearly 60 per cent. of the home crop 
and a quarter of a million tons of imported wheat were 
required for stock-feeding. In 1933 over two-thirds of the 
home crop, and half a million tons of imports were so used. 
This does not complete the reckoning. Of the wheat which 
is ground, a considerable part, in the form of bran and 
offals, also goes for stock feeding. In other words, if we 
were planning for the minimum quantity of imports necessary 
for human consumption, we should import wheat in the form 
of flour rather than the whole grain, thereby saving a con- 
siderable proportion of the shipping tonnage required. 

British agriculture is now consuming enormous quantities 
of maize, largely for the feeding of pigs and poultry. In 
1934 3,000,000 tons of this cereal were imported. Large 
quantities of imported oil cakes and milling offals are alse 
consumed. 

Oil cake is the next most important fodder article. This 
is a by-product from the crushing of imported oil seeds and 
other products. The industry produces oils which are 
mainly for industrial use, and cake for animal feeding stuffs 
as a by-product. In calculating the effect upon tonnage of 
imports, we must debit agriculture with the weight of imports 
of oil seeds, less the weight of oil which they contain. In 
the case of a shipping shortage it is reasonable to assume 
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that, were it not for agricultural requirements, oil would be 
imported in the extracted form rather than the much bulkier 
oil seeds. 

British agriculture also requires very large imports of 
store cattle from Ireland. The amount of shipping space 
required for these imports is, of course, large compared 
with the tonnage of meat represented, though the journey is 
short. 

Finally, a considerable part of the fertilisers used by British 
agriculture, or the materials from which these fertilisers 
are made, have to be imported. A quarter of a million tons 
of ready-made fertilisers are imported every year, and 
nearly 200,000 tons of raw phosphate rock and guano. The 
manufacture of superphosphate and ammonium sulphate 
also requires large quantities of sulphuric acid which has to 
be made from imported materials. 

Agricultural demand for fertilisers may perhaps be 
regarded as slightly less urgent than for feeding stuffs, but 
if the supply of fertilisers was completely discontinued even 
for 12 months it would have an immediate and disastrous 
effect upon productivity. 

We must now look at the other side of the picture, namely, 
the tonnage of imports saved owing to the availability of 
home-produced farm produce. We must not, of course, 
take the gross figures of agricultural output. A large part of 
the tonnage of crops is again consumed by agriculture for 
stock-feeding, such as hay, mangels and most of the oat crop. 
We must only reckon the final product available for human 
consumption. In calculating the import equivalent of home 
agricultural produce, in the case of milk we can calculate 
the tonnage which would be required if an amount 
equivalent to the home output of milk were to be im- 
ported in the form of butter, cheese and condensed milk. 
Though livestock products form by far the most valuable 
part of English agricultural output, they do not represent any 
great weight or saving of import tonnage. By far the biggest 
bulk of home agricultural output is represented by potatoes 
and other vegetables. 

We are now in a position to strike the balance of tonnages 
for 1934, which can be taken as a representative year, and 
obtain the surprising result indicated above : 


‘TONNAGE OF BRITISH AGRICULTURAL OUTPUT, 1934 
(7.e., additional imports which would have bee. necessary if this 
output had not been available). 





Thousands 

of tons. 
Flour from home-grown wheat er Se ore 365 
Oatmeal and other cereal products... is ss 100 
75% of malt used for brewing. . as cis te 300 
Sugar and molasses .. <6 Ge ae me 743 
Potatoes a Ee me we te 4,300 
Peas and beans ss a axe a ote 77 
Other vegetables ne Se me a 6 1,150 
Prot .. sts ae re a es ae 550 
Meat... a a bee ae Ae ate 1,320 
Milk (expressed as butter, cheese and condensed milk) 658 
Poultry .. si ic ae ne me ee 80 
Eggs ie ai ae te ae at as 220 

9,863 


The tonnage of imports directly used in obtaining this 
output is as follows : 








Thousands 

of tons. 
Imported wheat consumed as such 6 Me §25 
Offal content of wheat imported for milling .. «6D 
Other cereals i ie Pa a .. 4,018 
Manufactured feeding-stuffs imported .. os 2j062 
Fodder content of oil seeds os a << iyaoe 

Total of Fodder a ee oe ne 8,936 

Store beasts .. an a ne he 175 
Manufactured fertilisers imported oe fe 247 
Raw phosphates and guano ar - an 197 
Materials used by fertiliser trade es us 320 

Total of Fertilisers .. a ae ee 764 

TOTAL... « ne : Pe 9,875 


We thus reach the startling but inescapable conclusion 
that in order to produce 9,863,000 tons of foodstuffs we need 


9,875,000 tons of imports. In other words, g 
cessation of the activities of British agriculture wes 
our import requirements almost exactly the * 
We can also reach the still more comaciahag tl ot 
if the activities of British agriculture were 
production of potatoes and vegetables, and possibly g : ‘ 
amount of fresh milk, we effect a net Saving in our a 
requirements of nearly 5,000,000 tons a year (this after mt 
allowance for the fact that crops of potatoes and Other » 
tables require heavy applications of fertiliser), Jp . 
words, up-to-date livestock farming as now practised in» 














parts of England is entirely dependent on large sup. fe The 10 
cheap imported cereals, and would be thrown into ym. fe and of t 
chaos if they ceased to be available. The only British «ff i 0 
which would be a real mainstay in emergency are the po, fee thet. 
and the onion. might on 
consequet 

virtues, fe 

INDIA AT THE PICTURE) 2 
ys & i FS the screen 

By BHABANI BHATTACHARYA a bait for 

the box-0 


7". imported foreign film in all its glitter does ose asset it 

the average Indian audience readily enter the gy picturesq) 
of new lives, the lives of the screen figures. Seldom are ge sought in 
gripped by the drama so fervently that, forgetting themsh«ie colours 0 
they jostle into the romantic new world built by word aim Even if 
picture. Language is a bar. English as spoken by foreign gm austerity 
is hard enough to understand. English as spoken from iM Then 
screen is far harder ; many do not understand it at all, Tae curves 0! 
illusion of reality is more often produced on impression The villa 
minds by the Indian picture, however backward in techni man is P 
artistically ineffectual, and entertaining on a low level, was not 


I sit in a cinema house with my mind half fixed on gfe Pu" of 
screen, the other half intent on a neighbour squatting one V to | 
narrow width of a chair. I note in the semi-dark the mg play his | 
fat round face, his sagging chin and cropped hair shiny wi illogical, 
coconut oil, his none too tidy dhoti so short that it leaves snp, The 4 
length of his legs bare. A bania, I place him, a member ofthe YY the I 
trading caste. Rich but miserly. Determined to squeer aj bak in 
every ounce of comfort and amusement from his nine-anje % Ut ¢ 
ticket. His keen eyes do not miss a single shot. His eng © whic 
brownly protuberant, absorb every note of the music. likely to 
heaves a sigh when he sees the celluloid heroine being kif Se!dom 
napped by the villain, but is enlivened by the sight of the hee 4 90 
riding to the rescue and galloping like fury. “Go o-™ % ‘V& 
faster, faster, faster!” he shouts (other eager voices ming tudes. 
with his), and waves his plump hands and jerks his bul and evel 
body up and down as though he is astraddle on a gallop ‘thibitic 
charger. The hero reaches the scene of trouble just in tim YS ” 
to rescue a tearful, tortured beauty. The bania shakes wife Indian 
joy, mutters “All’s well that ends well,” and slowly sik They s 
into the pleasurable languor that invades the body after a show ¢\ 


emotional tension. Yet, \ 
interest 


it touck 
two en 
in spite 


But I still continue to watch my neighbour, and it is at 
long before my vigilance is rewarded. The celluloid hem 
is singing, to vent her joy at escape. When she stops, 1 
bania shouts : “ Encore, encore ! ” but the picture, which against 
only speak and not hear, rolls on ; the man realises his mistki 1... 
and laughs good-naturedly. The heroine however suit... 1 
singing again; smiling gaily and lilting delicious words i§ 1.4, 
fixes bold, bright, ravishing eyes on the bania himself (0% 4. gin 
it seems to him). Quickly the man sits up, twirls his droopigl (¢ oy 
moustache and turns proudly to another one of his a by virt 
squatting by his side: “Did you sce that?” Half an hug ;. pov 
later, when a pretty dancer with a little gold button ol The 
left nostril breaks ‘into a whirlwind of rhythm and then soyg In 
her bosom heaving, the forgetful bania shouts aga 


ti-or 

“ Shabash! Shabash !” ign 
Developing at the expense of the theatre, the “ home-mat JB social 
film has become India’s main entertainment fare. !¥% pages 


cinema habit has rooted. The taste for new forms of elt the pi 
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; Cast 
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ont like that for smokes and drinks and caviare is an 
et taste. Once it is acquired, it clings with tenacity 


wslike thirst. That is good for the trade. The masses 
dia’s cinema-goers were once the zealous patrons of the 
of In But their recreative 


harmer and the monkey-man. 

geeds now move on a higher plane. Hence there are fewer 

ggake-charmers. And ‘the monkey-man S four-footed com- 

‘a ig a sorry creature, thin as a scarecrow under his coat 

of Brey, screechingly performing feats on street corners, 
sinnoticed by all but a few ragged children. 

The Indian screen-show breathes painfully under the dead 
hand of tradition, from which the stage also has suffered. It 
ig the tradition of exalting a mist-laden past, mythological 
rather than historical, and the idealisation of values which 
‘cht once have inspired nobleness, but are today of no 
consequence. The old scale that used to measure womanly 
virtues, for example, has been rescued from the dust-bin of 
Time and enthusiastically exhibited. This conservatism on 
the screen seems to have arisen out of two sources. First, it is 
a bait for orthodox Hindus, whose support is not only goed for 
the box-office, but is designed to invest the industry with an 
gset it has lacked, respectability. Secondly, this is a 
picturesque spray flung by the tide of Nationalism, which has 
sought in one way OF the other to paint India’s dim past in 
colours of gold. It is nice to see a pictorial version of Glory. 
Even if Glory becomes translated into puritanism and 
qusterity (a quality that India adores), what does it matter ? 

Then there is the tendency to over-simplification. The 
curves of human conduct are resolved into straight lines. 
The villain of the piece is nothing but a villain. The good 
man is pure as snow. As if this travesty of human nature 
was not enough, sin is always punished in the end. The 
plums of happiness are in the long run certain to be delivered 
over to the man of virtue. Never does the imp of destiny 
play his wicked pranks. It is not life as we know it, dusty, 
illogical, crossed by undeserved tragedy. It is Utopia. 

The dullest spot on the Indian film, however, is created 
by the preponderance of songs. The actors and actresses 
break into song at the slightest provocation. What if these 
are out of place? It is once again the tradition of the stage 
on which, irrespective of the play’s requirements, there is 
likely to be some dance and songs in between the scenes. 
Seldom do these songs serve an aesthetic purpose. They 
do not help the story on, or form a background to action, 
or even rouse emotion. They provide just musical inter- 
ludes. Often they destroy the dramatic value of a situation 
and even produce flippancy and give an impression of vocal 
exhibitionism, but what does that matter? The audience 
loves to hear them. It is a standing joke that villains in 
Indian films start singing when about to commit murder. 
They sing with zest, daggers uplifted, while the victims 
show every sign of enjoyment. 

Yet, with all its glaring defects the Indian film is of much 
interest as a record of new social thought. Once in a while 
it touches real life with sympathy and intelligence (one or 
two enlightened directors are striving for self-expression 
in spite of the commercial ties), and reflects the struggle 
against time-honoured evils such as caste, the Hindu woman’s 
inferior status, untouchability. This new tendency, still 
weak but unmistakable, gives the Indian film an importance 
which it does not otherwise deserve. The signs tell that 
the film will increasingly level its spears against social evils. 
Of all art forms it is the best fitted to carry out this purpose 
by Virtue of its wide range, its communicating force, and 
ts power of attacking the emotions. 

The cross-currents that are fast swirling over the face of 
the Indian cinema—conservatism eddied up by impact with 
ati-orthodoxy, old values at grips with new—cannot but 
sink a deep impression into the country’s national life. The 
social history that is in the making will derive a good many 
ged print from the circumstance that India goes to 

€ pictures, 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By E. L. WOODWARD 


LTHOUGH the distance between Fréjus and Valescure 
is short, the first mile is a little tiresome. The road 
is very old; it passes a Roman theatre and follows the 
arches of a Roman aqueduct. It is very straight, and every 
car roars along it within a few inches of your ears. There- 
fore, as I walked on the road, I began to divert myself 
by thinking how many of the novelties of America are merely 
rediscoveries or repetitions of things long familiar in Europe. 
A little knowledge of late Latin will show you the pattern 
upon which American slang is built; “ short-cuts”’ and 
vivid simplifications; neglect of formal rules, dislike of 
a far-off literary language, and so on. I suppose that I 
wandered into this field of thought because a few days 
earlier, while I was being driven from Aigues Mortes to 
Les Saintes-Marios de la Mer, I came upon two French 
cowboys. Now every schoolboy ought to know that Aigues- 
Mortes and Les Saintes-Marios are among the oldest places 
of Christendom, and every schoolboy will assume that 
cowboys belong properly to the New World. Yet those 
French cowboys—one of them with a blanket, the other 
with something like a Mexican saddle—must have belonged 
to the Camargue long before Columbus saw his first egg, 
or any Spaniard climbed a peak in Darien. The driver 
of my car just took cowboys for granted. He said, 
casually : Voila les gardiens des taureaux. 

I reached the end of the long mile fron Fréjus, and 
suddenly I noticed one of the oddest things I have ever 
seen in this continent. I never expected to find a Roman 
aqueduct, an ancient Christian cathedral, and a Buddhist 
shrine in the same line of vision. Even if I had imagined 
a bizarre combination of this kind, I should not have staged 
it within a few yards of one of the main roads from Toulon 
to Cannes. 

This Buddhist temple is on a little hill. You reach it 
by a wide stone staircase and a winding avenue. On each 
side of the staircase and avenue there are little carved figures 
of animals, tigers, elephants, monkeys, dragons, and what 
not, grotesquely carved and highly coloured. There is a 
gateway just south of the pagoda, painted with symbolic 
religious scenes. I looked through the lattice of the pagoda, 
and I saw the well-known arrangement of a Chinese Buddhist 
shrine. A few years ago I might have thought these emblems 
and liturgical apparatus a little odd, or even a little frightening, 
as though one were left to find one’s way after death without 
knowledge of the habits and furniture of another world ; 
but, by good fortune, I have seen places where this symbolism 
is still living, and I have been able to throw off any impression 
of strangeness. 

The strangeness here, outside Fréjus, came, not from 
these unwestern shapes and signs, but from their setting. 
In some moods one might have thought of the absurdity 
of the thing. As far as I know the third French republic 
has never built a Christian building in France, though it 
has pulled down a good many such buildings, and used 
others as barracks or storehouses. It has indeed restored 
many churches, but the restoration has been of a secular 
kind, and without any religious purpose. Why, then, 
should this “‘ emancipated ” government build a Buddhist 
shrine ? The answer is simple. Beyond the shrine is a 
large cemetery in which are buried hundreds of Indo- 
Chinese soldiers killed in the Great War. On the grave- 
stones one reads each man’s name, the date of his death, 
and the words Mort pour la France. The names have a 
curiously childlike sound to them. 

By what right were these Annamites and Tonkinois brought 
here to die in a western war? Once again, the answer is 
simple. It depends upon the losses and gains in a vast 
balance-sheet covering the relations between the eastern 
and the western worlds; a debit and credit beyond my 
reckoning. 
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OU cannot assess the Japanese army numerically. 

Japanese officers have often protested to me with a 

smile that the Japanese soldier is not a whit superior mentally, 

morally or physically to the soldier of the West. Yet they 

insist that he is, in fact, “‘a better soldier,” because, unlike 
other soldiers, he courts death as his greatest honour. 

The training of men who will go to their doom with the 
unswerving directness of robots is a weird and unworldly 
process. It begins two thousand years before the soldier is born. 
Bushido has taught the Japanese race to think well of itself, 
and the Japanese individual to regard himself as nothing but 
dirt to be ground under the chariot wheels of the progress 
of his race. The One must give himself for the All. What 
better racial tradition could there be for the making of die- 
easy soldiers ? 

Active military training begins at the age of six. Boys in 
the first year of primary school are taught to march, drill, do 
the goose-step, sing war songs and marshal platoons of wooden 
soldiers. When they reach middle school at twelve years of 
age they are provided with light rifles and a uniform with 
brass buttons. Military instructors take them in hand and drill 
them thoroughly in the manual of arms. There is a parade 
ground and drill hall in connexion with every middle school. 
Also there is a sacred vault containing the pictures of the 
Emperor and Empress, and these are taken out upon special 
occasions and venerated by the assembled students. There 
are frequent excursions to military shrines and war memorials. 


Each year there are military manoeuvres of schoolboys. 
In a recent demonstration of this sort ten thousand students 
participated. They were divided into two opposing “ armies,” 
the one intrenching itself along a river-bank, the other attack- 
ing the position an hour before dawn. The “ armies ” were 
equipped with blank-loaded rifles, machine guns, grenades and 
field guns, and were commanded by regular army officers. 

Perhaps more important than all this is “ Morals.” It is a 
required subject in every primary and middle school. From 
age six to seventeen the future soldier is drilled, not in morals 
as we would understand the subject, but in “ Morals” with 
an imperial M—loyalty to the immediate family, the larger 
family which is called the nation, and the Emperor who is the 
Father of all. This goes on until many students when asked 
“What is your dearest wish?” will sincerely enough set 
down this answer: “To die for my beloved Emperor.” After 
graduation, the Young Men’s Association continues the work. 
It has a branch in every village, and its aim is to make patriots. 
Then comes conscription. The young Japanese must put 
forth his best effort to be conscripted, and does so, for it is 
considered an honour. He must first pass a stiff examination. 
Those who pass are further weeded down by a ballot so 
arranged that only one out of eight can succeed. The others 
are drafted into the Reserve. 

The new recruits are acclaimed by the commanding officers 
in special ceremonies, and letters of instruction are sent to 
their homes so that their families may know the conduct 
becoming to the relatives of a soldier. His life, which as been 
claimed by the Emperor, they must consider before their own. 
They must in no circumstances be a handicap to him in 
the performance of his duty. Many a mother has committed 
suicide rather than be a burden upon her soldier-son. No 
great sensation was created recently when two small boys 
who would have no one to care for them if their father obeyed 
the call to active service in Manchuria bared their bodies to 
his sword and died with the Emperor’s name on their lips. 

The conscript’s required two years with the colours are 
spent in a graduated course of hardships. Whatever topo- 
graphical features the country round may possess are used to 
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the greatest possible disadvantage. If there are Mount: 

they must be climbed where the climbing is hardest. 
there are marshes, they must be waded. Rivers in flood t 
crossed by raft or improvised bridge. Deep snow is anin 4 
tion to an exhausting “ snow march.” The bitterest days; 
winter and the hottest in summer are seized upon as 3 
priate times for field exercises. When the ground js froze 
trench-digging is the order of the day. ; 


All this is intended to give not merely physical training, by 
moral stamina. It does breed a fighting machine that j 
obtuse to discomfort, secks always to submit itself to ney 
tests, and looks upon self-sacrifice as the normal way of lif 
Or of death. Death rather than surrender is no platitude jn 
the Japanese army, but a strict rule of conduct. To be taken 
prisoner is “‘ a dishonour of the greatest magnitude.” Dy 
the Shanghai incident, Major Koga, lying unconscioys on 
the field, was taken prisoner. When released he went toa 
military shrine and committed seppuku. Fellow offices 
approved, in spite of the fact that his capture had been » 
fault of his own. General Araki praised Koga as a hero, 
“Whatever the circumstances,” he deciared, “ one cannot 
expect to live after being taken prisoner by the enemy.” 

It is always a simple matter in the Japanese army to att 
volunteers to serve as human bombs, or to ride within to. 
pedoes to certain death, or to wedge their bodies into th 
muzzles of cannon so that the obstruction may blow th 
artillery to bits before it may fall into the hands of the enemy, 
This does not mean that the Japanese soldier is braver tha 
any other. It is the natural outcome of the ever-preached 
doctrine of self-immolation for the public good. 

Because the army is the chief exponent of this doctrine of 
sacrifice it has some right to be called, as University studens 
have solemnly described it to me, “ the greatest spiritul 
force in Japan.” The army is Japan’s church and religior, 
Buddhisnz is weak in comparison. As for Shinto, it has becom: 
largely identified with the army. Many of its shrines are wa 
memorials. When Christian students objected to bowing 
before Shinto shrines the Education Minister issued a state- 
ment to the effect that such obeisance was not to be inter 
preted as an act of religion, but of patriotism. He might have 
said, “ the religion of patriotism.” 

The army is the will of the nation. While deeply symp- 
thetic with the people, the military appear to believe as Hegel 
did that “‘ the people is that portion of the state that does not 
know what it wills.” Benignly and boldly the army thinks 
for the people. Is it best for the people to have Manchuria? 
The army decides. The army and navy are responsible to 
no Parliament or Cabinet. They are answerable to the throne 
alone. They are in a peculiar sense the people’s high priests 
to the God-Emperor. 

“ The cherry is the best of flowers, the soldier the best of 
men.” So runs the Japanese proverb, and so also runs th: 
conviction of the average citizen. The Chinese consider thei 
best too good to put into the army; the Japanese consider 
that no one can fully measure up to this sacred trust. 

They provide their defender with modern military equiy 
ment and a perfectly useless sword. And the sword is mor 
important than all the modern machinery of war. It clanks 
and rattles like something real, but it is actually a psychological 
sword, a sword of the spirit, the sword of Galahad. It my 
never be urisheathed, yet it gives the soldier power over his 
enemies. It is the old samurai symbol of devotion ait 
sacrifice. With it beside him he feels that his strength is 
the strength of ten ; because the honour of bearing it permis 
him no thought except the service of his Emperor, and its 
sharp blade assures him of death rather than dishonour. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


OPERA 


ss Ariane et Barbe-bleue’’ At Covent Garden. 


» Otello” and 
Tue opera season at Covent Garden opened on Monday 
with a good performance of Verdi s Otello, the greatest of all 
Italian tragic operas, in which for once voice and orchestra 
achieve a perfect balance and are applied to a noble dramatic 
theme. Its very greatness makes this opera one of the most 
difficult to perform, and the ideal cast for it probably does 
not exist. Otello must combine an immense physique with 
an expressive voice and a dramatic intensity quite above the 
ordinary—@ conjunction rarely found in tenors; Iago calls 
for the finest intellectual subtlety, and Desdemona for a silver 
purity of tone that is the symbol of her innocence. 

Signor Martinelli presents an Otello of great nervous and 
intellectual energy. At no time did he dominate the stage 
with the sheer power of physique and voice. His tone sounded 
curiously. dry and unsympathetic, especially at the beginning 
of the love-duet, which is admittedly one of the most difficult 
passages in opera with its high tessitura and long-drawn piano 
phrases. But much may be forgiven to a singer who can 
phrase his music so sensitively as Martinelli does, and can so 
ravish the ear with the beauty of his final phrases in the first 
act. Ora e per sempre addio was splendidly sung, but it was 
not Otello singing—Otello, the great soldier, with the savour 
of public glory and private happiness suddenly turned bitter 
in his mouth. It was just an Iialian tenor rejoicing in his 
ability to sing it splendidly. Such treatment is well enough 
in Si pel ciel, the last and greatest of Verdi’s tenor-baritone 
duets; for there is no more glorious sound in music than 
two great voices “ going all out” in this piece. It would 
have been even more glorious on Monday, had Sir Thomas 

Beecham not allowed the orchestra to overwhelm the voices. 
I missed the terrible irony, the ice in the tone that should make 
the blood run cold, in Otello’s suave courtesies to Desdemona 
in the third Act. Only at the end in Niun mi tema did 
he really wring our hearts with voice and action. For the 
rest, it was an able performance and beautifully sung. 

Signor Formichi likewise gave us some fine singing, and 
for that let us be devoutly thankful. His ‘‘ Credo ”’ roused the 
house, as little else in the performance did, and, in spite of a 
certain“ plumminess,”” there was always ample tone for the 
great moments. But this was never the Iago of Shakespeare 
or Verdi. Here was an obvious villain without guile, physically 
powerful but intellectually commonplace. The singer does 
not appear to have perceived that Iago is an entirely different 
character from Rigoletto. Conventional gestures, sometimes 
weakened by repetition, and the most obvious uses of vocal 
colour are not sufficient to interpret this incarnation of evil. 
To take one point, Formichi actually sang the words siccome 
crede la vedovela in tempio sentimentally, without the sco:n 
and bitterness that should come from a twis‘ed soul. 

In the first act Mme. Ciana gave us a fine example of the 
“Ttalian. tremolo,”’ so that Desdemona’s music sounded like a 
succession of insecure trills. Later the singer gained confidence 
and greater steadiness of tone, and her singing in the last act 
had a poignancy which indeed any competent singer would 
find it difficult to miss. But, apart from its attractive fresh- 
ness, this is not the voice of Desdemona. It lacks precisely 
the steady purity and fineness of edge that the part requires. 

The smaller parts were well sung, with the exception of a 
bass who wobbled horribly, but the Cassio hardly seemed the 
man to be Otello’s chief of staff, much less the candidate for 
a governorship. The choral singing was magnificent and the 
general stage-management and production—apart from the 
lighting, which was as usual too fussy—showed a vast improve- 
ment upon most recent performances of Italian opera. Apart 
from the noisiness of the climaxes, to which I have already 
made a reference, the orchestral playing under Sir Thomas 
Beecham was exceedingly beautiful, and did full justice to this 
matvellously wrought score. 

Of Ariane et Barbe-bleue I will only say that the application 
of Maeterlinck’s pallid mediaevalism to Woman’s Suffrage 
combined with Dukas’s derivative and mushy score to produce 
a very tedious entertainment, in which the only relief came 
fom Mme. Lubin’s beautiful voice. DyneLey Hussey. 


THE CINEMA 


‘*Pepe le Moko.’’ At the Curzon——‘‘ The Golem.” At 


the Forum 

A THIEF wanted by the French police who has found a safe, but 
terribly constricted, asylum in the Casbah, the native quarter of 
Algiers, from which he cannot move without arrest: a native 
police inspector, allowed, in return for a certain licence, the 
contemptuous liberty of the quarter: the mistress of a 
millionaire, drawn by curiosity to the Casbah and used without 
her knowledge by the inspector to lure Pepe into the European 
town: on these three simple and well realised characters, the 
first generous, natty and common, his pockets chock-a-block 
with fags and revolvers, the second sly, patient, obsequious, 
the third, the woman acquisitive, prehensile, risen from the 
ranks, and groomed for chromium concubinage, on these three 
is based one of the most exciting and moving films I can 
remember seeing. 

It is rarely, very rarely, that a picture is produced so unham- 
pered as this by plot-making, where theme dominates incident 
in so masterly a manner. In this film we do not forget the real 
subject in a mass of detail: the freedom-loving human spirit 
trapped and pulling at the chain. A simple subject, but fiction 
does not demand complex themes, and the story of a man at 
liberty to move only in one shabby, alien quarter when his 
heart is in another place widens out to touch the experience of 
exile common to everyone. One of the subtlest and most 
moving scenes is that in which the thief and the mistress count 
over their memories of Paris, starting a world and class apart, 
her Bois du Boulogne capped by his Porte d’Orleans, until they 
meet on common ground with the Place Blanche on both their 
lips at once. In the love-scenes we are a whole continent away 
from the usual studio banalities, and when some gesture of 
the beloved woman calls up the fish-and-chip shops on the 
boulevards, her scent the Metro, we are aware (rare and unex- 
pected delight) of a film which is really trying to translate into 
dramatic terms the irrelevances, the grotesque wit, the absurd, 
passionate tangle of associations which make up the mind. 

Perhaps there have been pictures as exciting on the “‘ thriller ” 
level as this before (though it would be hard to equal the shooting 
of Regis, the informer, with its comic horror: the little fat 
eunuch sweating and squealing in the corner between the 
aspidistra and the mechanical piano, the clash and clatter of 
the potted music as his dying victim is helped across the 
room to finish him at point-blank range, friends steadying the 
revolver on its mark), but I cannot remember one which has 
succeeded so admirably in raising the thriller to a poetic level. 
Winterset seems a little jejune and obvious <n literary beside 
it. Fury, perhaps, is its equal, but in Fury Fritz Lang was not 
allowed to follow his subject to the right, the grim conclusion. 
His hero couldn’t burn; but Pepe cuts his throat with a pen- 
knife in his handcuffed hands outside the dock gates as the 
steamer leaves for France. The theme of no freedom anywhere 
is not lost in a happy ending. 

Acting and direction are both superb. No tricky montage 
here, but a beautiful, smooth flow of images which results from 
the frank use of panning and trucking shots. It is as if the 
camera were handled like a brush in broad sweeps as distinct 
from the restless pointilliste effect given by many cuts. Particu- 
larly successful is Pepe’s last walk in his glossy shoes and his 
best muffler down the steep steps to the European town where 
the inspector waits him, the camera trucking down ahead of 
him registering the happy, crazy stride, the rash, nostalgic 
impulse. 

The Golem is very Jewish, very traditional : if it were not for 
sound and dialogue, it might belong to the classic Ufa days : 
synagogues and sacred music, pale, dark Rebeccas, a monarch 
who wines and wenches in the Few Siiss manner. There is a 
curious, almost surrealist, acceptance of the most fantastic 
situations, so that no one seems in the least surprised by the 
presence in an enormous, raftered attic above the synagogue 
of a human statue which may at any moment come alive at the 
right incantation and rescue the downtrodden and chosen race. 
M. Harry Bauer as the Emperor gives one of his most brilliant 
performances, and the film, I suppose, is quite worth seeing as 
a kind of survival—a Semitic survival—of the old, romantic 


Caligari cinema. GRAHAM GREENE. 
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ART 


La Semaine A Paris 


THIs is supposed to be a dead season in Paris for exhibitions, but 
in spite of that there are three shows at least of the first import- 
ance, although one of them should according to plan have 
stopped at the end of February. The Orangerie has Degas ; 
the Jeu de Paume has Catalan art; and the Musée des Arts 
Décoratifs has Constantin Guys. This variety of themes is 
good, but it often leads one to the awkward situation of being 
asked : ‘‘ Which is the best of these exhibitions?” And this 
question is put with the expectation that it will get a direct 
answer, not about which is the best arranged or the best organ- 
ised show, but about which is the best kind of art, Degas, Guys 
or a twelfth-century Catalan sculptor. 

Now it is very discouraging to be asked this question in this 
particular way. For after a visit to a show like that of Degas, 
one realises that it is quite hard enough to decide which is the 
better of two paintings in which the same artist is trying to solve 
nearly the same problem; or, at any rate, to justify one’s choice 
in such a case. How much the more difficult, therefore, to 
decide between two works in different media, by different 
artists with entirely different aims, and living at periods 
separated by several centuries! But in the last resort 
the situation is not so discouraging. Because it is not the 
job of the critic to make such decisions. No one has ever 
succeeded in making them on any except purely personal 
grounds, on the grounds of mere liking or disliking, which are 
not the grounds on which criticism works. From the historical 
point of view the categories of good and bad art are too simple, 
if they are meant to mean something more than mere personal 
taste. It may be possible to explain why certain kinds of art 
were the right kind of art for a particular group of people at a 
particular moment, and to some extent to analyse why certain 
works of this particular kind express more fully than others 
the ideas in question. But it is an entirely different matter to 
go on and make the comparison between two groups of works 
produced by quite different kinds of artists working in different 
circumstances. It is hard at present to do more than apply a 
double standard, namely, that of the effectiveness with which the 
work presents its ideas and the historical significance of the 
ideas presented. Nor is it easy to see how these two standards 
can be fused into a single judgement which shall decide whether 
a work of art is good or bad. 

But in spite of all these complications it is possible to say 
certain things about the exhibitions in question. Of the Degas 
show the first thing to be said is that it will probably never 
again be possible to see such an important selection of his later 
works brought together in one place. There are gaps in the 
earlier parts of the exhibition, especially in the pseudo-classical 
historical paintings of the late 50°s and 60’s, which are only 
represented by one work of any significance. But nothing 
could be better chosen than the group of pastels and paintings of 
the very last period, many of which have never been shown before. 
In these Degas seems to reach an almost final statement about 
the private kind of life towards which his art tends all through 
its development, as he moves from history to the racecourse, 
from there to the stage (gradually concentrating his attention 
more and more on small groups of dancers and eliminating 
the general theatrical background), and ending up in the last 
years of his career by mainly painting his own bathroom. In 
Guys it is curiously hard to trace any development. Very 
little is known of the dates of his different works, except occa- 
sionally when he paints public events ; and on stylistic analysis 
it would be difficult to find any great changes. It is, therefore, 
easier to see Guys simply as the most perfect portrayer of 
Second Empire society, and to see in the variations in his style 
the results of differences of theme rather than of date. 

The exhibition of Catalan art will come as a revelation to 
all those who have not seen the museum at Barcelona. In the 
mediaeval period, particularly in the twelfth century, Catalonia 
produced a school of sculpture and painting which was in no 
way a provincial offshoot of the French or Italian schools and 
which developed along perfectly original lines. It was not till 
the fourteenth century that it began to be dominated by Italian 
influence and lost its vitality. In the next century it came under 
a different domination, that of Flanders, but it seems to have 
been better suited to its new master than to its old, and was able to 
make a definitely Jocal style out of its borrowings from Flanders. 
ANTHONY BLUNT. 





MUSEUMS 


The National Maritime Museum 
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at Greenwich 
a first part of an Englishman’s creed must be tha 
elieveth in the sea,’”’ wrote the Marquess of Halifax ; te 
Yet it is a strange characteristic of the Englishman oe , 
taking his deepest beliefs for granted year aft  B 
: . atter Year. . 
as the minutes of the previous meeting are “ taken ac may 
In this way the greatest seapower of the world, whose 
history, political, commercial, and cultural, has been Wh 
mined by the sea, has waited a surprisingly long time be 
National Maritime Museum. Other countries, Such : 
France, the United States and Sweden, possess theirs, e 
alone, in spite of various unsuccessful attempts to found 
has hitherto had none. It was only ten years ago that th 
Society for Nautical Research started trying to remedy tj 
defect, and evoked the superlatively generous Tesponse of §, 
James Caird. His public-spirited purchase of the Macpherso 
Collection and other famous treasures created the nucleus 
the present museum, whose legal existence dates from te 
National Maritime Museum Act of 1934. From the beginn: 
the unceasing energy and knowledge of Professor Callender the 
Director, have been the driving forces which have mal 
the Museum into a reality and made it what it iS, & great 
national institution. 
The new museum sets out to record the whole Maritim: 
civilisation of England. It does not confine itself to nay 
history nor even exclusively to this country. Anything thy 
has any connexion with our maritime development, fry 
Ptolemy’s gaily-coloured atlases to Captain Cook’s cabin 
furniture, is here exhibited. In the Navigation Room js, 
fascinating collection of early globes by the great Gem 
goldsmiths, together with astrolabes, sextants and every othe 
kind of nautical instrument, including John Harrison’s fix 
accurate chronometers, which were set going again by Lt. 
Commander Gould after years of disuse. The Nelson Roop 
displays not only a unique collection of portraits and bat 
scenes but also a rare set of uniforms, including the bemedallej 
coat which Nelson wore at Trafalgar. Elsewhere are collection: 
of prints, coins and medals from the Greeks onwards, a 
arranged by experts according to the latest methods. 
But the crowning glory of the place is undoubtedly is 
collection of marine pictures. Nowhere else in England ca 
marine painting be studied as a whole. Here one can se 
how from the great Vanderveldes, who have left us a first-hand 
record of the whole “sea affaire”’ in the latter half of th 
sixteenth century, developed the school of English marin 
painting, one of our distinctive contributions to the histor 
of art. The portraits by themselves could form an exhibition. 
Here are a dozen superb Reynolds, including that masterly 
study of Boscawen, ‘* Wry-necked Dick,” with his head held 
at the characteristic half-cock, and Raeburn’s Duncan, ani 
the Sir Hyde Parker attributed to Romney, which portrays 
the old admiral wearing a devil-may-care expression typicl 
of the whole genus of seadogs. Such portraits, and othe 
pictures, not portraits, such as Zoffany’s spirited “ Death 
of Captain Cook” or Hodges’ dream-pictures of Tahiti, at 
of a standard which any gallery would be proud to posses. 
Museums are often treated as dead-alive places, fit only ft 
the antiquary and the dry-as-dust, and incapable of showing 
true artistic taste. Not so the National Maritime Museum. 
The arrangement, of necessity mainly chronological, is 1 
model of how such things can be done. The plain galleries 
refreshingly free of glass cases, and full of light, give an unuswl 
air of spaciousness, which is enhanced by the Museum’ 
attractive situation among Wren’s buildings in Greenwich 
Park. Simple buff screens and suitable frames, often of 4 
contemporary date, display the pictures at their best ; and th 
labelling has been done with great care. The lighting, bot 
in the picture-galleries and the coin-rooms, is excellent 
Taken as a whole, the museum reveals a happy absence 0! 
the usual glass-case-and-stuffed-mummy atmosphere. h 
short, while fulfilling to perfection its function of giving t 
nation a full understanding of our maritime civilisation, 1 
has also made it clear that a museum can be a work of att. 
Finally, if in only ten years such a magnificent collect 
has been formed almost without the public’s knowledge, t 
possibilities of future expansion, on the encouraging 
of the National Portrait Gallery, are infinitely exciting. 
W. V. EMANUEL. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


‘f Primeurs 


Ro Horticultural Society, which is the best friend 

the private gardener, has begun to cast a wider net. It 
a d in the National Farmers’ Union. The two co- 
eT ie some measure at the latest. fortnightly show ; 
at last we seem to have arrived at that ‘‘ Transition in 
2” which was discussed in a book of that title 
ust a generation ago. It has long been charged against our 
Cae soth seriously and in jest, that no people had less 
we for @ garden. How often does the cottage garden excel 
ie farmhouse garden! Again a generation ago a very wide 

“iv was given to the so-called French garden; and 
geat umber of experiments were made with cloches and 
frames in the hope that England might produce the primeurs 
or early spring vegetables which were imported from France 
(chiefly the Paris and Rouen neighbourhood) and from Holland 
(chiefly from the Hague and Delft). Since those hurried 
od partial ventures were made, English horticulturists have 
igen slowly and steadily evolving their own system; and 
at last the English glasshouse and frame have succeeded in 
doing what the cloche and Dutch frame failed to do. At last, 
got without the help of eager members of the N.F.U. and at 
jst one zealot in the Ministry of Agriculture, we are producing 
at least as good primeurs as any Frenchman or Hollander, 


wd in good quantity. 
* 


The 


* * * 

Vegetarian Advance 

The achievement is due in some measure to a notable 
cunge in the diet of the public. That great American, Mr. 
Page, complained during the Great War that his one charge 
wainst England was the insufferable repetition of cabbage. 
The lack of variety in this class of food made him ill. There 
ye stil people who accept the damnable iteration of kale 
that has stood out all the winter, without so much as recog- 
ising the dietetic fact that vegetables are good to eat and 
wholesome to eat in direct proportion to the speed of their 
gowth: the quicker, the tenderer. Yet such people grow 
fewer; and the production of vegetables of a score and more 
of sorts becomes a paying branch of farming. Last week’s 
sow may be taken as the beginning of a new chapter in 
intensive farming. Such a farm as Major Wilson has brought 
into being at Surfleet in South Lincolnshire is a new thing. 
It has already become in some degree famous because of his 
manuring system. His ‘‘ compost,” consisting of more 
than half of green refuse from the farm, has been hailed as 
anovel discovery of great moment, and it is; but the fact 
that he and others work gardens where two score of men are 
neded to each acre, is much more important than the compost 
whether it is the invention of Major Wilson or the Rudolf 
Seer research workers. Both he and one branch of the 
\.F.U. put up most persuasive exhibits at the Horticultural 


* * * x 

Geld in Daffodils 
We now produce in England not only the lettuces and other 

spring vegetables that we used to import, but the spring 
lowers. Some deny that the wild daffodil is an English 
mtive; and though it is most often seen near houses there 
me enough examples of remote crops of it—in Herefordshire, 
or example, and in Westmorland—to justify its title to 
“native.” But however this may be, our smaltholders have 
iundantly proved that Lincolnshire and Cornwall with 
wiacent counties grow as good bulbs as Holland itself. They 
we a splendid sight at Holbeach, for example, one of the 
eatres of Government smallholders ; and the R.H.S. proved 
at week that the research work, the hybridisation and 
election, is worthy of native genius. The new sorts are 
‘gion, and some of them (especially I find those of the Leedsii 
‘¥pe) grow at least as lushiy as the wild daffodil itself. 

* *« x x 


A Grateful Robin 

I have been following for a month or so the fortunes of a 
vbin that has a passion for nest-building but no natural 
alent whatever. During the last four weeks it has been 
ing to lodge stuff on a platform which consisted first of a 
‘pe that was too narrow, and later of a board kindly added 


by the daily onlooker. For a week and more after the board 
was fixed the impatient bird continued to shove over the 
edge a good proportion of the material it had temporarily 
arranged. The heap on the floor grew and grew till it would 
fill a good sized bucket. Some of the individual morsels were 
of an absurd size for such a builder. One, for example, was 
the dead leaf of a bracken containing five or six fronds and 
a long rib. At last the observer could endure no longer the 
sight of the wasted labour, and decided to take a hand. A 
handful or two of the heap on the floor was taken up and 
arranged in a rough cup on the board on the pipe. Since 
that act the grateful bird has been more careful. The cup began 
to assume the shape of a nest proper and there should be a 
clutch of eggs, come May. 


- x *« = 


The Tamest Bird 

We are accustomed to regard the robin as much the tamest 
of birds, and indeed it has a rare gift for domesticity, and, it 
seems, a natural interest in man, if not an affection for him. 
It seeks insects at the gardener’s feet and bobs on his spade 
if he leaves it for a moment. It enters our houses, builds 
nests in our bookshelf, takes butter off the breakfast table 
and spreads its wings in Sybaritic pleasure before our hearth. 
There is, perhaps, no general parallel to the robin’s tameness 
—or impudence ; but this year a dweller in Sussex has per- 
suaded a bird of another species to yet greater friendliness. 
His persuasive lure is a small box, about matchbox size, 
which he fills with nuts. When one of the great tits of his 
garden sees this Pandora box it flies down and settles on his 
wrist waiting for him to lift the lid of the box with his fingers. 
As soon as it is open she seizes a nut and flies off with it. Many 
birds like to eat in comparative obscurity. They carry berries 
to the shade of boughs coming close to the ground; and 
where such a canopy exists you will often find a group of 
seedling hollies and thorns. A little owl, completely tamed, 
used to hawk beetles from the wrist of its owner, but having 
caught the beetle would always spread its wing wide and 
devour the morsel under this cover. The tamest blackbird 
of my acquaintance would come at a call to our very feet. 
Meal worms were the usual lure; but they were as a rule 
carried off, sometimes four or five at a time and eaten elsewhere. 
A particular robin that would take food even from a stranger’s 
hand was never known to eat the morsel within sight. Some- 
times, of course, the food is carried off to a mate or young; 
but there seems to be a certain tendency to regard the meal 
as a private affair, not meant for vulgar eyes. 


* * * * 


Building Material 

It may perhaps be suggested to gardeners that they prov-d: 
a certain amount of mater.al for nesting purposes. Birds 
are often short of it. To give no more altruistic reason, it 
is amusing to watch them raid your store; and if it contains 
such rare lining material as the hair of horse or cow, or, for that 
matter, of man or woman, it will be at once appreciated. 
When the swallows come they delight in soft small feathers, 
and will on occasion play w.th them in the air. 


x *« *« x 


Delayed Dust 

April grows old, and still there is no dust. The ingenious 
phenologists, as they call themselves, advise farmers to sow their 
barley when the blackthorn comes to blossom. The blackthorn 
has been at its whitest, but the farmers’ machines lie idle, harrow 
as well as drill. A famous grain field, lying under my daily 
observation, has been ploughed these many months and cross- 
ploughed ; but the farmer still waits an opportunity for hiding 
the pattern of the mould board under the tines or chain of the 
harrow ; gardeners on sticky soils still despair of the seed-bed 
that should have been made a good month ago. One neigh- 
bouring gardener who had achieved a seed-bed before others, 
boasted to me that his success was due to his liking for the 
spade instead of the fork. Ground so dug dried sooner. Is 
there, I wonder, any truth in the claim ? It is difficult even to 
mow lawns. The rollers are often completely clogged with 
wormeasts, though the grass grows with a vigour that delights 
the grazier. W. BeacH THOMas. 
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LETTERS TO 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 
length is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 
over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must 6e accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THE SPECTATOR.] 


THE CONTRACT OF MARRIAGE AND 
DIVORCE 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


S1r,—In the recent debate on Mr. Herbert’s Marriage Bill, 
one or two members much emphasised the need of married 
people ‘“‘sticking to their contracts.” Their argument, 
although, as will be shown later, entirely fallacious, can be 
stated simply. Those who marry contract to have and to 
hold each other as husband and wife, for better or worse, 
&c., till death them do part. If then, the argument runs, 
one party to the marriage seeks to divorce the other, the first 
party breaks the contract, made in the most solemn form, to 
endure for the joint lives. 


Marriage is, of course, a status, and its incidents are not 
governed by the ordinary laws of contract. For the present 
purpose, however, since those who use this argument invoke 
the law of contract, let it be applied.. The contract of marriage, 
if it be so, is essentially a contract of partnership, a personal 
contract in which each partner has specified rights and duties, 
and to last during the joint lives, without doubt. 


For various good reasons ordinary business partners very 
seldom bind themselves for the whole of the rest of their 
lives, and, if they wish to do so, their legal advisers can usually 
dissuade them. A business partnership between two or 
more persons for their joint lives is nevertheless a lawful 
arrangement, though a term of years is more probable. In- 
cidentally, the law will recognise an informal partnership 
without a deed, but those who use the above argument do 
not drive it to the logic of the law recognising an informal 
marriage. 


The question then remains whether persons who have 
contracted to continue in partnership for their joint lives or 
for a term certain are bound to continue in that partnership 
for the duration thereof for better or worse, for richer or poorer, 
&c., whatever happens, and the answer is an emphatic negative, 
with however much parchment and however many formalities 
they may bind themselves. The main Act about partnership 
was passed in 1890, and, since our commercial code is vastly 
better than our domestic code of law, is a good and workable 
measure. This Act contains no less than seven reasons 
why a contract of partnership may be terminated before 
its due date, whatever the partnership deed may say. One 
reason is the lunacy of a partner, which forbids alike the 
proper performance both of matrimonial and business obli- 
gations. Another is bankruptcy, which may properly terminate 
a business contract, but no one suggests that it should do so 
to a matrimonial one, because a bankrupt may continue his 
or her matrimonial duties unimpaired. Again, “‘ when a 
partner is guilty of such conduct as is calculated to pre- 
judicially affect [split infinitives were not anathema in 1890] 
the carrying on of the business,” or, “‘ wilfully and persistently 
commits a breach of the partnership agreement or otherwise 
so conducts himself in matters relating to the partnership 
business that it is not reasonably practicable for the other to 
carry on with it,” and finally, ‘‘when circumstances have 
arisen which, in the opinion of the Court, render it just and 
equitable that the partnership be dissolved.” 


If marriage were subject to the ordinary law of partnership, 
who can doubt that adultery, cruelty, desertion and habitual 
drunkenness would be causes to terminate such a partnership 
before its appointed course had run? The opponent of 
divorce will no doubt retort that it is absurd to apply the 
ordinary incidents of a business partnership to marriage. 
When they are driven to this, they must be told to stop talking 
nonsense about the law of contract.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ALFRED FELLOWS. 
5 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. 
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THE PRISON SYSTEM 


[To the Editor of THE Spectator.] 

Sir,—It is unfortunate that Mr. Herbert Twamley, in soci: 
to undermine my statement that the only serious attempts » 
penal reform in this century have been those of Russia ad 
Italy, should. quote the words of an Italian Professor Written 
in 1925. The Italian reforms to which I refer came into 
being in 1931, with the publication of the “ Regulatiog, 
Governing Penal and Preventive Institutions.” 


That extensive reforms are being tried out in Wakefgj 
Prison and the Freiston Borstal Camp in no way invalidats 
my statement. These are localised efforts to patch Up a 
fundamentally rotten system, and in any case are countervaile 
by reactionary measures elsewhere. Chelmsford Prison 
for instance, was re-opened in 1931 as a Convict Prison fy 
young men. There educational facilities have been deliberately 
reduced to a minimum, the Silent System reinforced, aj 
general disciplinary conditions made so harsh that I hay 
known as many as one-third of the prisoners to be undergoing 
dietary punishment at one time. It was in that prison that] 
once saw a man punished for looking out of his cell windoy! 






















Again, prison conditions were generally worsened wher, 
in the beginning of 1936, a new intensification of prison indy. 
tries came into effect. Each prisoner has now to work about 
twice as hard as before, but without any compensatory extension 
of privileges. Much of the unrest which last week manifested 
itself in the large Convict Prisons is due to this measure. 


No, it cannot be said that England has made any really 
serious attempt at penal reform. But the time for such a 
attempt is more than ripe. As Mr. Twamley says himself, 
“it is well to remember that the vast majority of those who 
go to prison are normal people who merely happen to have 
been found out.” There is no longer any excuse for subjecting 
these people toarbitrarily abnormal conditions.—Yours faithfully, 


MARK BENnNEY, 

















Whiteleaf, Princes Risborough, Bucks. 






FASCISM AND RELIGION 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—I was very interested in the letter of Mr. Lindsay §, 
Garrett, contained in your issue of the 16th. 


I would remind Mr. Garrett of the differing functions of 
Church and State. In actual fact the duty of the Church 
(that is to say, of Religion in general), is to inculcate Christian 
principles into the people, for the salvation of their soul. 
The duty of the State is to frame the laws governing the 
people’s lives, in the economic and social sphere, in order 
to preserve justice and economic security for the masses, 
The two spheres are quite different, and need not clash i 
any way. The Church, for instance, is right in pointing 
out the injustice of high profits for employers and low wages 
for employees, but the truth is that it is itself quite incapable 
of enforcing justice except by indirect action—influencing 
the people to adopt a Christian attitude. On the other hané, 
it is the duty of the State, as representing the people, 1 
remedy the social evils that exist, and to do that the Sut 
must have authority from the mass of the people themselves. 


That is why Fascism is not, as he suggests, a one-mé 
dictatorship bolstered up by military force, against the wil 
of the people. Fascism cannot exist and function except by 
the direct will of the people. Fascism is a Dictatorship of th 
people’s will, expressed through a Government of their owl 
choice, empowered by them to carry out their will.—Yours, &, 


MARGARET COLLINS, 
For the British Union of Fascists and National Socialists. 


Sanctuary Buildings, Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W4 
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REAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES 
G {To the Editor of THe SpecTATOR.] is 

_In your columns of April 2nd, Janus states that it will be 
St hardly distinguishable from crime if a trade agreement 
if 8 United States is not reached at the price of the lowering 
see hes of duties against American agricultural (why only 
of il ?) products ; in other words at the cost of the 
ae of British agriculture, already crippled as it is for the 
. gt of the shipping, financial and distributive interests. 
“er when we are told by experts that we could produce up 
To pet cent., we produce somewhat less than half our food ; 
ge our soil is deteriorating and going out of cultivation, 
. eal labourers (one of the finest and worst-paid classes 
“o country) are drifting in to form the slums in our towns, 
while we are faced with a chronic unemployment problem and 
ae spending at least one hundred million pounds abroad which 
would more profitably be spent here. ms 

With a proper use of our resources we could employ a million 
more persons in agriculture and allied industries (it is reckoned 
thit for every ten so re-employed only one would be displaced 
iq the shipping and docking industries) and our manufacturers 
qould find an expanding and more stable market at home than 
they could hope to find abroad. Under a rational system of 
jtribution it would be possible to pay a fair standard price to 
the home agriculturist with little or no extra cost to the con- 
qmer, while the distributor, though he would retain less on each 
wnt handled, would be able to recoup himself as the result of 
handling a greater number of units. It is hard to believe that 
anus considers that our whole countryside should, for the 
future, be relegated to the status of a National Park reserved 
entirely for the pleasure of motorists and hikers seeking a refuge 
fom their urban amenities, but it appears that this would be 
the rational result of the policy he advocates. And must our 
citizens be contented for ever to obtain their food under condi- 
tions which leave them at the mercy of the vagaries of the 
American climate and cosmopolitan financial manipulators in 
peace, and of hostile submarines and aircraft in time of War ? 
Surly it is unjust to those who deprecate such a policy to 
impute either crime or folly—I am, Sir, yours truly, 

H. WuitrorD-HAWKEY, Hon. Executive Secretary. 

Rural Reconstruction Association, 

35 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 

{Janus writes : ‘‘ Every trade agreement involves a lowering 
of duties, which inevitably produce an outcry from the industry 
from which some measure of protection is thus withdrawn. 
The idea of an economic agreement with the United States, 
with its immensely valuable political effects, must be abandoned 
altogether if every guid pro quo is promptly vetoed by any 
industry affected.”’] 


THE CALEDONIAN WATER-POWER BILL 

[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR.] 
Siz,—It was not my intention to begin a controversy on the 
merits and demerits of this Bill. Your correspondent of 
April 9th, writing from Perth, has apparently misunderstood 
mypurpose. Rightly or wrongly, forty-seven Scottish Members 
of Parliament supported the Bill, as against eleven. This 
majority was overturned by the votes of English and Welsh 
Members. It is therefore clear that democratic government 
does not exist in Scotland, unless the existence of the Scottish 
tation is denied, and even the most rabid opponents of political 
mationalism do not affirm that Scotland has merely the status 
of an English county. 

Something must be said, however, about the claims made 
by your correspondent for the Association for the Preservation 
of Rural Scotland, and the part it played in the rejection of the 
Bill. These claims are best answered by Sir Archibald Sinclair, 
who, in his letter of resignation from the Association on account 
or its attitude to the Bill, says that the brochure, published by 
the Association on the exploitation of water-power, contains 
statements known ‘to be in flagrant opposition to the facts,” 
and concludes by saying, “‘ it augurs ill for the influence of the 
Association on public opinion if its policy is so much at variance 
with that of the electors of Scotland, as expressed by the votes 
of their representatives in Parliament.” Your correspondent’s 
“sinuatton that Scottish opinion is better represented by 
Inverness Town Council and the Association for the Preserva- 
ton of Rural Scotland than by the fifty-eight Members of 
Parliament, is manifestly absurd.—I am, yours, &c., 

The Manse, Mid Calder, Mid Lothian. P.G.D. Car. 


SPECTATOR 


a cen ne eee —— 


KUDA BUX 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—As is usual with Mr. Harry Price, he has once more 
managed to get his facts all wrong. I am not on the staff of a 
Spiritualist paper, but merely contribute to the Spiritualist 
and general press on psychic matters which I investigate from 
time to time. 

I have always understood that one of the conditions under 
which one can successfully undertake a scientific experiment is 
the acceptance of the limitations which such an experiment 
imposes upon the investigator. These conditions, in the case 
of Mr. Kuda Bux, were the ones I outlined in my previous letter. 
The point that Mr. Price ignores is that if he was so inefficient 
in the bandaging of Mr. Bux, then he must have been to blame 
if there was an aperture down the sides of the nose through 
which Mr. Bux could see. May I conclude by pointing out 
that Mr. Bux was forced to go upon the music-hall stage owing 
to the lack of interest the scientists showed in his amazing gift ? 
I am also aware that Professor T. H. Pear of Manchester, 
together with a group of scientists, carried out a test with Mr. 
Bux, but would like to know on what authority Mr. Price states 
that this group of experimenters arrived at the conclusion that 
the ‘‘ eyeless sight ’”’ phenomenon was just a good trick, as my 
recollection of the matter is that Professor Pear was not prepared 
to state any definite conclusions upon the matter.—Yours 
faithfully, JaMes Morsury. 

16 Stanhope Street, Levenshuime, Manchester. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Dr. C. Jennings Marshall (in his letter, The Spectator 
of March roth) has surely done me some injustice. He 
writes that in my letter there was a “ tinge of cankering scepticism 
as to the development of this transcendental mental power, 
and also a vague apprehension with regard to the imminent 
release of. such world-shaking potentialities.” I am also 
advised to “ reserve’”’ my opinions. In my letter I distinctiy 
referred to Mr. Kuda Bux’s ‘‘ amazing capabilities.” I also 
said that ‘‘ the importance of what he has learned cannot be 
exaggerated”’; and so far from expressing one word of 
“scepticism ” about Kuda Bux’s yogic powers, I actually 
made a few suggestions as to how his powers could with some 
advantage be utilised, e.g., the blind may be taught to see, &c. 

On the other hand Dr. C. Jennings Marshall and Mr. Harry 
Price seem to have satisfied themselves that “ the whole affair 
was a Kuda Bux trick.” Mr. Kuda Bux has made immense 
progress since the time Mr. Harry Price investigated his powers 
by “‘ putting a bag over his head ” 

These “‘ powers ” were investigated by the S.P.R. more than 
30 years ago, and are referred to at great length by the late Sir 
William Barrett in his numerous books on Psychical Research. 
In the cases cited there was no question of “* trickery.” —I am, 
Sir, yours, &c., J. D. JENKINS. 

Poona. 
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CONDITIONS IN MENTAL HOSPITALS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—“‘ Relative ” is mixing up profit-making licensed houses 
with Registered Hospitals. The latter, also for private 
patients, are governed by independent committees and run 
on a non-profit-making basis. They are mostly excellent 
institutions for the chronic insane to which licensed houses 
might easily be converted. 

“* Relative ” seems also unaware that the best intentions, 
if unsupported by knowledge, often produce unfortunate 
results. The layman considers insanity a horrid mystery 


and trusts implicitly to those who have charge of the patient ' 


even though he may have known the case for years and 
the doctors only a week. He may not consciously want to 
put a relative ‘‘ away,” but he is easily persuaded that the 
patient is receiving better care than at home, especially when 
the latter’s complaints are considered proof of delusion and 
his letters need not be forwarded. Private homes usually 
discourage relatives’ visits and, even when they come, they 
seldom get further than the visitors’ room. A cancer patient 
has some say in his treatment. 

Nurses themselves dislike their work being called ‘‘ noble 
and self-sacrificing ’’ to hide up its slave-driven conditions. 
Nursing is a job like any other. Mental nurses are better 
organised than those in voluntary hospitals, and have, in many 
places, won the 48-hour week. The work is exacting, but they 
are better paid than general nurses and the examination 
standard is much lower. Nevertheless, the difficulty of 
getting nurses of the right type, who treat patients with some 
understanding, is everywhere admitted by authorities them- 
selves. The female staff is constantly in flux and overweighted 
by young probationers who leave after a few months. The 
majority certainly do not ‘‘ devote their lives ”’ to it. 

“Relative”? must look for mental specialists outside 
institutions. Until recently, no qualification in psychology 
was demanded of doctors entering the mental hospital service. 
And even now, amongst those who come and go in private 
homes, a D.P.M. degree must be rare. Most have no further 
qualification than the general practitioner —I am, Sir, 

BLACKBURNIAN. 


GERMANS IN TANGANYIKA 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—With reference to the article which appeared in your 
issue of March 26th, under the heading ‘‘ The Position in 
Tanganyika ”—I do not know where your correspondent got 
his figures from but, according to the information in my 
possession, the number of Germans in Tanganyika is just on 
3,000, and not 6,000 as stated by your correspondent.—Yours 
faithfully, C. H. DALE, Commissioner. 
His Majesty’s Eastern African Dependencies, 
Trade and Information Office, 
Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square; 
London, W.C. 2. 


SCIENCE IN THE SCHOOL 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Dr. Van Praaght’s argument seems to amount to this 
that, unless any branch of science is pursued to a fairly advanced 
stage, it cannot be cultural. 

I have never advocated that Mathematics, Chemistry or 
Physics should be taught at schools in a different way to that 
adopted hitherto. What I do urge is that, in the case of 
an average pupil due to leave school soon after the age of 16, 
the range of study in these subjects should be less than it is 
at present. This would give both time and opportunity for 
instruction in other scientific subjects, more interesting to 
the majority of boys and girls, which there is no reason to 
suppose could not be adequately taught and thus provide a 
valuable part of scholastic education. 

Dr. Van Praaght simply begs the question by assuming, 
as he does very unwarrantably to my mind, that a broader 
science curriculum spread over four or five years instead of 
an extremely narrow one edapted only to the needs of pupils 
going on as specialists to the universities, must of necessity 
result in “snippets” or ‘‘speon feeding’ and therefore 
lave no cultural value. 


pril 23, 1937 
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Dr. Van Praaght writes of “an inspiring feast ahead” 
“a fire to be kindled”: these are both fine Phrases za 
senting fine ideals. But, one is tempted to ask, are a 
allotted to science at the feast reserved exclusively for chem: 
or physicists ? Or again why should the fire only be kj 
at schools in subjects that must be pursued in laborame; 
when the workshop of nature itself invites exploration 1 


Yours, &c., J. H. SHACKLETON Batey 
The Royal Grammar School, Lancaster. 












THE “ VILE” CINGALESE 
[To the Editor of THe Sprctator.] 


Sir,—Ever since the days of Bishop Heber we have be 
singing about . 








: “. . . Ceylon’s Isle 
Where every prospect pleases 
And only man is vile.” ° 
In this year of the Coronation might we not make UP cur 
minds to a tardy reparation and discontinue this uncalled 
for slander on these our fellow subjects of King George ? 
From the fact that they have raised no protest during ql 
these years it is clear that they possess in no small degree 
something of that “ charity which endureth ali things.” The 
have also other of the so-called “‘ Christian” virtues and crime 
is certainly less rampant than in our own country, [f , 
Buddhist hymn-writer had first praised the beauty of oy 
countryside and then gone on to deplore the “ vilenes” 
of the population it is probable that we should have something 
rather emphatic to say about it.—Yours truly, 
H. P. Leonarp, 
ro Cornwallis Crescent, Clifton, Bristol 8. 























“ ELEPHANT BOY ” 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Mr. Graham Greene enjoys a wide reputation as the 
most acute and reliable film critic in this country. It was 
therefore something of a shock to read his review of Flaherty’s 
Elephant Boy, in which he does less than justice to one of the 
most important figures in the Cinema today. 

Mr. Greene should by now be capable of distinguishing 
between the function of the producer and the function of the 
director. Instead, he blames Robert Flaherty for everything 
which was not his responsibility, but Alexander Korda’s. 

The conflict between so personal an art as Flaherty’s and the 
demands (possibly justifiable) of executives with an eye on the 
box-office raises an honest and genuine problem. Kord 
preferred to add to Flaherty’s own genius the co-directorial 
work of Zoltan Korda, and to shoot extra sequences at Denham. 
As producer, he no doubt had his own good reasons for doing 
so, and he also had every right to do so. 

If Mr. Greene feels—as many may fee!—that the resulting 
compromise is a disappointment, let him direct his able invective 
in the right quarters. It is quite unfair to blame Flaherty for 
this state of affairs. 

One point more. Does Mr. Greene seriously believe tha 
the sum total of Flaherty’s work in India consists of “a scene 
of elephants washed in a river, a few shots of markets and idols 
and forest”? ? I am perfectly certain that if Mr. Greene were 
to see privately—and I hasten to add that I have not—all the 
scenes taken in Mysore, he would prefer to rewrite his review 
with a little more respect for Flaherty’s unique feeling fo: 
cinema, his depth of human understanding, and, let.me emphat- 
cally add, his intense personal sincerity.—Yours, &c., 

Realist Film Unit, Ltd., Basti WRIGHT. 

Evelyn House, 62 Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 






























“ OBSCENITY ” AND THE LAW 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.]} ; 
Sir,—I hope that I shall not appear ungracious if I pout 
out that Mr. John Sparrow, in his able and generous revitW 
of my book The Banned Books of England, uses a false analogy 
when he suggests that some law must exist with regard w 
obscene books for the same reasons as a law dealing with 
indecent exposure of the person is necessary. 

The gravamen of the offence of indecent exposure is thi 
it is an unexpected and unwelcome affront to the beholder. 
In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, however, the purchaset 
of an “‘ obscene ” book knows very well what to expect when 
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it, and he is under no compulsion to read it if he 
beads mt to. Consequently he has no more reason 
does _ if his susceptibilities are upset than I have if, 
0 -— g a luridly covered “‘ Mystery of the Blood-stained 
Knife,” I spend a sleepless night. If there is any 
ce at all in this analogy it constitutes no more than 
ent for insisting that the innocent abroad who cannot 
an adult intelligence to bear on his reading should be 
warned by the title or cover of any book likely to upset 
Yours faithfully, ALEC CRAIG. 
3 Ulysses Road, London, N.W. 6. 











OSBERT BURDETT 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
¢g-I am endeavouring to edit a selection of the letters of 
ay brother; Osbert Burdett. I will be grateful if owners 
f any letters likely to be of general interest will send them to 
neat the undermentioned address, where they will be copied 
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bby ad duly returned.—Yours faithfully, | FRANCIS BURDETT. 
> ed co Longmans, sme Este a, 

: rnoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 

ing i 39 Pate 9 4 

Ths SHAKESPEARE AND ELYOT 
| crime [To the Editor of THe SpECTATOR.] 

If 2H sg—Dr. Barker may be interested to learn that the parallel 
Of our HH teween the Ulysses speech and Elyot’s Governour was pointed 
ness” HE yt by E. E. Kellett in Reconsiderations (Camb. Univ. 
iething fi press, 1928).— Yours sincerely, 

Leys School, Cambridge. CONRAD SKINNER. 
ARD, 
COMMUNITY SERVICE FOR CHILDREN 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
§i,—May we bring before your readers a very interesting 
iment which the Lincoln People’s Service Club is under- 
S the [i ukingamong clubs for unemployed men ? As some of them may 
t was I iow, this was the first unemployed club in the country, 
erty’s HH iving been founded by a group of Lincoln men in 1927 
of the #% with help from some friends at Oxford. It has specialised 
in community service for children, for the old and sick not 
shing aly in the city of Lincoln but also in more distant parts of 
of the HF thecountry. The club members, in discovering this social outlet 
thing MH for their labours, have also found energy and self-confidence 
S. for themselves. This is true even of those who seemed at 
dthe #% first most ‘“ unemployable.” 
n the There is no space to describe the numerous “‘ social needs ” 
ord: which have been satisfied in original ways—nursery schools, 
toril playgrounds, toys for mentally deficient children, crutches, 
ham, convalescent cottages, &c. They well entitle the men to feel 
loing MH that they have won back for themselves the place in society 
which involuntary unemployment had taken away from them. 
lung It ought to be emphasised that whatever work has been done 
ctive Hi was carefully selected so as to ensure that in undertaking it 
y for HE tte club was not “doing other men out of jobs.” 
aie At a time like the present when the voluntary principle in 
a the running of unemployed clubs is again being subjected 
iol 0 a considerable amount of criticism it is essential that those 
nets who believe in it should not be hampered in putting and, 

a ff possible, proving their case. Our members feel that only 
ai vluntary clubs taking part in voluntary community service 

foe ¥ = really fill the want in the lives of the unemployed. As 
1. one of them put it recently, “‘ A club in which the main occupa- 

ton is games, and only a little carpentry for one’s own use is 
tore now and then, is standing upside down.” They are 
re . - 
mxious to go about the country in teams of two and three 
to imspire others to feel the same. Above all, they are anxious 
for their own work to continue in their own community. 
We feel that unemployed men have an important contribution 
0 make to social service, pioneering for State action later, and 
int J sing their sympathetic understanding to build up new relation- 
ew @@ ships with those they help. Unfortunately the club at Lincoln 
gy fH Sbadly in need of funds for its regular work and unless £200 
to # ‘Mm be found before the middle of April this long-established 
th @ club will have to close down. 
Any sums sent to J. S. Fulton, Balliol College, Oxford, 
at wil be gratefully received. ' 

ef. ALICE M. CAMERON; J. J. MALLON; WILLIAM 
et Espor; J. S. Futton; C. H. Harrison ; 

a J. DE L. MANN. 





A PROPOS D’ALLUMETTES 
[D’un correspondant parisien] 


AU propre comme au figuré, c’est de l’allumette aujourd’hui 
que nous vient la lumiére. Ecoutons. M. Frangois Milan, 
sénateur et président de la Caisse autonome d’amortissement. 
Il dit d’abord : ‘‘ Nous voulons que cesse la légende de I’allu- 
mette frangaise qui ne s’enflamme jamais.” Ensuite il déclare: 
“Peut-étre Vexagération d’une fiscalité brutale n’est pas 
étrangére a l’arrét de la circulation des richesses et 4 la pro- 
longation de la crise.” Il faut expliquer que la Caisse d’amor- 
tissement gére le monopole des tabacs et que récemment 
PEtat lui confia aussi la gestion du monopole des allumettes. 
Rappelons, en passant, que le prédécesseur de M. Milan 
fut M. Albert Lebrun, aujourd’hui président de la Ré- 
publique. 

Pendant longtemps le monopole des tabacs fut rattaché au 

ministére des finances. Ce fut une gestion de fonctionnaires, 
inspirée de cette idée trés administrative que le fumeur est 
fait pour le tabac et non pas le tabac pour le fumeur. Voici 
du reste comment on procéde au ministére des finances : Les 
19 et 22 février le Times publiait des lettres de lecteurs qui ne 
comprenaient pas pourquoi il leur avait fallu subir une visite 
de la douane 4 leur sortie de France. Le directeur-général 
des douanes vient seulement de leur répondre—dans le Times 
du 9 avril et en. francais. Ce n’est pas comme cela que les 
services de M. Milan entendent procéder ; leur but, disent-ils, 
est “‘ d’activer les transactions.” 
De méme que le commerce 
suit le pavillon, le tabac suit le soldat. Pendant la guerre nos 
alliés distribuaient leurs cigarettes 4 tout venant. Le Frangais 
les trouva 4 son gout, si bien que, la paix venue, le scaferlati 
national avait peine a lutter contre [article d’importation. 
Devant cette concurrence, une gestion indolente ne montrait 
guére d’imagination commerciale. Cela changea aprés aout 
1926, quand Raymond Poincaré eut convoqué PAssemblée 
nationale pour instituer la Caisse autonome d’amortissement. 
De cette facon il “‘ inséra le tabac dans la Constitution ” et la 
gestion de la Caisse fut soustraite aux influences politiques. 
Six ans plus tard le bénéfice net avait doublé, grace a une 
présentation ingénieuse et 4 une publicité habile. En raison 
de la réduction du pouvoir d’achat du consommateur la vente 
a diminué d’environ dix pour cent depuis 1932. Néanmoins, 
la démonstration a été faite de ce que peut produire un monopole 
d’Etat dés qu’il n’est plus géré par I’Etat. 

Maintenant c’est au tour des allumettes. Ce monopole 
périclitait, M. Milan veut en faire une industrie moderne et 
prospére. Pour commencer il a réduit les prix, ce qui ne 
manque pas d’audace 4 un moment ou tout renchérit. Mais 
il entend démortrer que c’est ainsi qu’on augmente la con- 
sommation. II faut lui souhaiter succés, non pas pour écono- 
miser deux sous par boite, mais dans l’espoir que tous les autres 
monopoles y passeront. C’est ce qui manque le mois chez 
nous—poudres et salpétres, cartes 4 jouer, eau de mer (il est 
interdit de puiser dans l’océan parce qu'il y a un impét sur le 
sel!) On peut également classer parmi les monopoies tous 
les offices établis par VEtat pour contréler les prix ou la 
consommation— blé, carburants, &c. Dans un _ autre 
ordre d’idées, on a accordé 4 la Confédération Générale 
du Travail le monopole de l’embauche sur les chantiers de 
Exposition, nous nous acheminons vers le monopole 
de lenseignement, et en arrivant au poeuveir chaque 
gouvernement successif réclame le monopole de la vérité 
politique. M. Milan a du pain sur la planmche. (C’est une 
vieille habitude ; il faut que le Frangais plaisante dés qu’il 
s’agit d’allumettes.) 

Sérieusement parlant, il faut espérer que la causerie radio- 
diffusée du président de la Caisse d’amortissement aura fait 
réfléchir les dirigeants aussi bien que les dirigés. N’a-t-il 
pas dit d’une part: “‘ Si nous réussissons, est-ce que le com- 
merce ne sera pas tenté de nous imiter?” et d’autre part: 
“Si nous réussissons, est-ce que TEtat lui-méme ne sera 
pas amené a penser qu'il vaut mieux abaisser le taux de 
certains impéts qui empéchent la vente et créent la sous- 
consommation ?”” Comme pour souligner Pimportarce de 
ces propos, le public apprenait le lendemain que [indice 
du coat de la vie monte toujours. Combien d’allumettes 
n’acheterions-nous pas, si cela pouvait faire baisser le prix 
du bifteck ! 


Revenons 4 nos monopoles. 
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By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 

One of the strangest characteristics of Homo Sapiens is his change will at length assert itself effectively in the domain ¢ 
way of dividing his world up into a number of separate com- international affairs? The first step towards answering tha 


partments and living a double life on utterly different moral 
levels in this field and in that, when the dividing line between 
them is no more than an artificial and sometimes quite arbitrary 
convention. On one side of the flimsy partition-wall, man 
may be partaking of the communion of saints, while on the 
other side of the same lath-and-plaster screen he is still 
wallowing in the brutishness of the Stone Age. These violent 
contrasts are perpetually turning up in human history, and 
each time they leave us amazed at the spectacle of our members 
warring with one another without any apparent rhyme or 
reason. It is an old story—perhaps as old as human nature 
itself—yet there can hardly have been a more glaring example 
of it at any time in the past than is thrust upon our attention 
today by the quite extraordinary contrast in our own world 
between the municipal life of the citizens of any modern 
civilised State and the international relations of the same 
men and women with that majority of their fellow human 
beings who live on the other side of the frontiers. 


In our municipal life, no one would now dream of denying 
that man is his brother’s keeper, and we have gone quite a 
long way towards translating this article of faith into social 
practice in our municipal institutions. The internal economy 
of every civilised State is now governed by a system of peaceful 
change under the rule of law. The law, as it stands at a given 
moment, is effectively upheld against any attempts to break 
it by force ; and at the same time this law is being continually 
revised by fresh legislation in order to keep it in harmony 
with the ever changing facts of life itself. This constant 
collaboration between the legislator and the policeman is 
what saves our municipal life from becoming a prey to lawless 
violence ; and we take this social mechanism so much for 
granted that we seldom reflect upon what it does for us. Yet 
we have only to put one foot across the conventional line 
called a frontier, and we are at once in a world where this 
civilised system of ordered change in a changing order is 
almost inoperative. Our international life—and we are all 
of us ‘‘ aliens ” in every country save the single one of which 
we happen to be citizens—is still at the mercy of the ultima 
ratio regum, which is a euphemism for the anarchy of the 
jungie. To be more exact, our international society today 
is at about the stage of the municipal life of Iceland in A.D. 1000. 
In Iceland at that date, a law did exist, and there was also a 
possibility of obtaining authoritative judgements on its appli- 
cation to concrete cases; but it was almost impossible to get 
this law either executed or modified. And that is about where 
we stand today in those international relations that bind us 
to—or sunder us from—all but a minority of our contemporaries. 


The contrast between this international anarchy and our 
municipal law and order has now become so extreme that we 
can hardly go on dividing our life between these two com- 
partments much longer. If we cannot succeed in introducing 
our municipal combination of collective security and peaceful 
change into the international arena, then we cannot expect to 
save our rare oases of municipal civilisation from being 
swallowed up in the international desert. Peaceful change as 
well as collective security is envisaged in the international 
field in the Covenant of the League of Nations. Yet Article 19 
has hitherto been a dead letter; and its failure to come alive 
is one of the reasons why Articles 10 and 16 have broken 
down. What prospects are there that the principle of peaceful 





A History of Peaceful Change in the Modern World. By 
C. R. M. F. Cruttwell. (Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d.) 


question is to survey the cases in which the principle has been 
successfully applied to international problems in the recen, 
past; and a survey of just this kind has now been made jn 
a book, recently published, from the pen of a distinguishej 
Oxford historian, Dr. Cruttwell. 

The plan of the book is an admirable combination y 
analysis and illustration. The author classifies the types of 
international change under headings: disputes about bow. 
daries and sovereignty ; cession; creation and extinction of 
sovereignty ; popular consultations and plebiscites ; 
of status. And he shows us what headway the method of 
peaceful change has made up to date in each of these fields 
by giving concise and clear accounts of the main historicy 
examples that have occurred within the last hundred 
hundred and fifty years. From time to time he pauses » 
sum up; and in this way he brings out the differences in the 
degree of success which the principle has met with in jt 
application to these different sets of problems. 

The disputes about boundaries and sovereignty mostly 
arise, in the nature of the case, in territories that are in proces 
of being opened up; and such disputes are therefore likely, 
as Dr. Cruttwell points out, to become rarer in the futur 
than they have been in the past few centuries. In this field 
there are some striking triumphs of peaceful change to record: 
for example, the settlement of the frontiers (including th 
Alaskan frontier) between the United States and Canada, 
and the more recent partition of Africa among the European 
Powers. This is perhaps a sphere in which peaceful change 
is relatively easy, because the territories over which the parties 
are in dispute have not yet come securely into the possession 
of any of them and therefore d fortiori cannot have acquired 
any very strong or stirring sentimental associations. 

The cession of a territory which they already securely hold 
comes harder to the civilised (or ought we to say “semi- 
civilised ” ?) peoples of the modern world. But the thing has 
been done, and this sometimes on quite a large scale, asa 
matter of business. The United States bought Louisiam 
from Napoleon and Alaska from the Czar, and the British 
and German Governments traded Heligoland against Zanzibar; 
but both these cases were still colonial ; 2nd, in metropolitan 
territories that are nearer the quick, purchase is invidious 
and even exchanges are delicate (e.g., the exchange of a strip 
of Bessarabia for the Dobruja, which Russia forced upon 
Roumania in 1876). Cessions of territory for no tangible 
consideration are rare indeed: the British cession of the 
Ionian Islands to Greece in 1864 is alrnost unique. Hardly 
less rare is the peaceful creation of new sovereignties, of 
which the shining example is Sweden’s peaceful consent to 
Norway’s denunciation of the union between the two countries 
in 1905. On the other hand, the peaceful extinction of old 
sovereignties has been rather more common ; and this process 
played a capital part in the unification of Italy at a crucial 
moment in 1860—not to speak of the union of Scotland and 
England in 1707. 

The modest size of Dr. Cruttwell’s book is tangible evidence 
of the rarity of peaceful change of any of these kinds in the 
international arena up to date. Dare we hope that the prin- 
ciple will gain ground? If Man were a rational being, we 
might flatter ourselves that he would embrace this alternative 
to the method of international change through war, now that 
war has become annihilatingly destructive. But can Mao 
ever be counted upon to do those things that are necessaly 
for his salvation ? 
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‘ EMERGENCE OF THE CHURCH 


THE ; 
, Christian Church. By Hans Leitzmann. 
The Begin OP xtra Lee Woolf. (Nicholson and Watson. 
10s. 6d.) ’ 
In this excellently translated book English students are given 
ortunity of direct contact with the work of the greatest 
an OPP thority upon that obscure period which lies between 
a preaching of the Gospel and the formation of the 
. olic Church. For those who approach with fixed ideas 
Fa, which they desire to find, the encounter may be dis- 
of erting. But for all who care more for historic truth 
pin for mental comfort, it must be a stimulating experience ; 
constantly compelling new consideration of facts already 
known or received, in the light of the mass of knowledge 
which is here so quietly and humbly presented to us. Professor 
Leitamann is generally regarded as the successor of Harnack. 
Like his great predecessor, his outlook is that of a historian, 
and his concern is with the discovery and interpretation of 
but among these facts he reckons the objective reality 
and worth of religion. This fact of religion is seen and judged 
from the angle of a liberal Evangelicalism F and its claims 
and primary documents are subjected to a radical criticism. 
But whilst little weight is given to the sacramental trend in 
early Christianity, the supernatural as such is accorded a 
respect which was seldom found in Liberal Protestant critics 
of the last generation. Leitzmann believes that man can 
receive the mandate of God ; and places Jesus at the head of 
those who ‘‘ courageously confirm the divine imperative.” 

The true preparation of the Gospel, that which decided the 
path by which revelation entered the world, is found in the 
fact that the Jew alone among ancient peoples learnt to see 
history with the eyes of religion. Daniel it was who first 
“comprehended all earthly history as a great unity, which 
moves towards a final goal according to a divine plan” ; 
and this conviction was the seed from which the visions of 
the apocalyptists, the expectation of the Messiah, the confident 
waiting for the Kingdom and the first interpretations of the 
Mission of Jesus derived. The Psalms of Solomon have 
preserved for us this vivid sense of the imminent divine actic>. 
They give the devotional atmosphere within which Christ 
appeared; and cast light on many details of the Synoptic 
record. They show that spiritual minds were already prepared 
for the announcement of a ‘‘ new aeon,” a new life. The 
“transmutation of the age” was felt to be at hand. Tradi- 
tionalists, apocalyptists, ascetics, religious politicians had 
each their conception of the form it would take; for Judaism 
was as full of variety and contradiction as is the Christianity 
of our own day. Yet it was not among any of these, but 
among the simplest believers, quiet, unnoticed and devout, 
waiting in patience for the Kingdom, that the Messiah was 
born. He appeared and passed unnoticed through the land, 
declaring the Kingdom already present ‘‘ without observation ” 
and gathering its first subjects round Himself. 

“The new aeon had already begun, before the old had collapsed 
—the apparatus of time and space fail wherever a genuine prophetic 
message of divine reality is proclaimed.” 

This conflict between the national expectation and the 
realised truth can clearly be seen in the Synoptics ; who have 
preserved, perhaps unconsciously, the ‘‘ astonishing and 
estranging ” character of the message of Jesus, which ‘‘ would 
not sink into the people of his time, nor the scholars of today.” 
The essential facts concerning His person and doctrine can 
all be discovered in the Gospels by those who have faith in 
the historical method. This method in Leitzmann’s hands— 
radical critic though he be—does not lead to the merely 
naturalistic conclusions to which we have been accustomed 
in the past. He insists that: 

“No person of judgment today can any longer doubt that Jesus 
possessed miraculous power and worked miracles as understood 
in the ancient sense; and to the historian, our popular records, 
which flash light from so many facets, are more valuable than dry 
official reports could be, for from them comes a reflection of his 
acts and deeds which pierces far into the deeps of human nature.” 

The two strands of human tradition and divine novelty 
continued in uneasy partnership in the First, or Jewish, Church. 
The Professor’s account of this phase in the evolution of 
Christianity is of peculiar interest and casts fresh light on the 
documents of the New Testament, especially Acts. With 
St. Paul, ‘‘ a prophet whose eyes see beyond the men in front 
of him into the deeps of Eternity,” the second phase begins. 


facts 5 


From this point, the Jewish churches fade gradually from the 
picture, and the embryo of that which is to be the Church 
Catholic appears ; taking from Judaism its lofty moral standards 
and much of its liturgic worship, from the Hellenistic world 
a trend towards sacramental mysticism, and from the Pauline 
churches ‘‘a theology which comprehended heaven and 
earth and searched the deeps of the Godhead.” Professor 
Leitzmann carries the story through the obscure sub-apostolic 
period, with its shadowy personalities and pseudonymous 
writings, to the firmer ground of the late second century. 
He ends with an account of the two great heresies which then 
threatened the Church’s very existence. Both, as he describes 
them, have a strangely modern air. The muddled orientalism 
of the Gnostics still flourishes amongst us, and is often described 
by its votaries as the ‘‘ ancient wisdom ” ; whilst the doctrine 
of God as the “ entirely other ” breaking through the careful 
logic of theology, and ‘‘ quite unattainable from the starting 
point of the world,” which Marcion proclaimed, would now 
find a spiritual home in the most advanced theological schools 
of England and Germany. EVELYN UNDERHILL. 


MARCH, 1918 

History of the Great War. Military Operations, France and 

Belgium 1918. March-April: Continuation of the German 

Offensive. By Brigadier-General Sir James E. Edmonds. 

(Macmillan. 12s. 6d. Maps. §s. 6d.) 
THE first and uninspiring function of an official historian is to 
provide a conveniently arranged warehouse of accurate and 
complete information for the student’s benefit. General 
Edmonds is a master of lucid arrangement, and the system by 
which facts have been checked and cross-checked guarantees a 
high standard of accuracy. But by dint of pithy comment and 
presentation of events with a nice sense of their relative impor- 
tance he transcends his first dull duty and gives to each of the 
phases into which he has parcelled out the War both unity and 
dramatic value. The student will read him as a matter of 
course ; the layman, with the assurance that he will find no 
single paragraph laboured or overloaded, and a great deal to 
think about. 
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In its 100th Year 
A RECORD AMOUNT OF NEW BUSINESS 


was transacted by the 


“ Legal and General” 


At the Annual General Meeting, held on the 
20th April, the Chairman, Mr. Ernest E. Bird, said 
that during the year 1936: 

21,926 new Life Policies were issued. 

e { 
The net new Life Sums assured amounted to 
£16,897,582. 
* 
The Total net new Sums assured inclusive of 
Sinking Fund amounted to £18,252,837. 
s 


The net new Life Premium Income was 
£1,170,687. 
* 


The net Fire and Accident Premium Income was 
£535,522. 


° 
Total Life business in force at the end of 1936, 
171,337 policies assuring £118,214,087 and 
Deferred Annuities of £2,659,399 per annum, 
Assets of the 
£39,500,000. 
* 


The Total Society exceed 


A copy of the Annual Report and Accounts together 

with the Quinquennial Valuation Report for the 

period ending 31st December, 1936, will be sent 
on request, 


LEGAL & GENERAL 
Assurance Society Ltd 


10 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
Established 1836 

Branches and Agencies throughout the World 

W. A. Workman, F.I.A. 








Gencral Manager : 
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This and the preceding volume cover a very crucial period, 
during which the last great German offensives were launched 
and failed on the brink of apparent success. Incidentally, it is 
lent a topical interest by the revived controversy about General 
Gough and the Fifth Army. During this period the German 
General Staff, in its marshalling of unprecedented masses of 
men and material for the attack, reached its high-water-mark 
of efficiency. British staff methods, and especially those of 
communication, had become ossified into a dangerously inelastic 
state. Unification of command, a step most obviously neces- 
sary if efficient co-operation under stress was to be maintained 
between armies widely differing in organisation and outlook, 
had been overlong delayed, largely by Mr. Lloyd George’s 
refusal to admit its feasibility. When at last it was taken, the 
language of General Foch’s Directives was foreign and bewil- 
dering to the harassed British Generals, and the time-lag 
between unity of command and unity of understanding, which 
would have been of little moment a few months earlier, added 
to the difficulty of the situation. 

But the dangerous position in which the Allied Armies, and 
especially the British, found themselves was above all due to an 
ill-judged dispersal of strength. The German High Com- 
mand, bent on forcing a decision on the Western front, 
welcomed “‘ side-shows,”’ regardless of their local results, as 
definitely handicapping the Allies in the decisive theatre. Mr. 
Lloyd George, on the other hand, believed in side-shows and 
considered the Western Front to be over-insured. He was 
disinclined to trust the Commander-in-Chief there with too 
many men. Sir Douglas Haig, in spite of his protests, was 
instructed to accept an extension of the British front and was 
denied the reinforcements for which he called, and which later 
events proved to have been available, as well as the creation of 
a General Reserve by which the danger of weak links in the 
defensive chain would have been palliated. 

The extension was effected by the Fifth Army taking over 
sectors, previously quiet, of which a French commentator 
wrote: ‘* The French Third Army had left the line with little 
evidence of defensive preparations for their successors.” Suffi- 
cient labour for the rapid fortification of its back area was not 
available. Thus a zone of weakness was created at a point of 
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contact which, when the thunderbolt fell, inevitably 
become a point of cleavage between the Allied Ame a 
the threatened cleavage did not become actual was to Tha 
degree. due to the stubborn resistance of the Fifth “ate 
fragments of which fought on tenaciously “ long after Army, 
Pétain, under whose command it came, had given it 
lost.” BD fe 

At a critical stage of the battle Sir Hubert Gough, aps: 
the wishes of his Commander-in-Chief, was replaced by §; 
Henry Rawlinson. Had the two Generals and their a 
been of lesser calibre, this mid-stream change of horses mi 
have had serious results. Its origin is given by 
Edmonds, presumably on good evidence, in an astound 
footnote. “On this day (28th March),” he writes «e 
Henry Wilson told the Deputy C.I.G.S.... ‘that Hi 
Gough has got to go because he had lost the confidence of his 
troops.’”” Presumably the best judge of such a fact Was the 
Commander-in-Chief in the field, rather than either the War 
Cabinet or the C.I.G.S. ‘As far as can be ascertained th. 
proposal to remove General Gough at this moment was made 
by Sir H. Wilson, who did not want a strong man like Sir H 
Rawlinson as Military Representative at Versailles and wy 
looking about for a post to which he might be transferred” 

General Edmonds, summing up in a valuable chapter of 
“* Reflections,” describes the lessons of the period as Pre. 
dominantly constitutional and political. One, which he does 
not mention, is obvious. In war, politicians inevitably and 
rightly become militarily-minded. Friction between ming 
formed in the divergent schools of politics and soldiering muy 
often arise, but it may be creative of useful energy if the poli. 
tician respects the limits of his knowledge of the mili 
medium and if the interplay of ideas is through channels of 
perfect goodwill and good faith. There is no room for intrigue 
or disingenuousness, and there is reason to suspect that both 
were present during this period. In other words, while th 
military politician may not be the nuisance soldiers sometime 
think him, the political soldier is an unmitigated evil. 


LAWRENCE ATHILL, 


PEASANT, PRINCE AND _ POLITICS 
IN INDIA 


Peasant and Prince. By Glorney Bolton. (Routledge. 12s. 6d) 
India Today and Tomorrow. By Margarita Barns. (Allen and 
Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 
The Co-operative Movement in the Punjab. By Ata Ulkh, 
(Allen and Unwin. 16s.) 
The Indian Federation. By Sir Shafa’at Ahmad Khan. (Ma- 
millan. 15s.) 
IF one were seeking the most representative, or significant, 
figure in India today, the choice might fall on Gandhi, Nehru, 
or even the Viceroy; but if the figure chosen was intended 
to signify something less political but more permanently 
expressive of the essential quality and simpler needs of the 
nation, it would be the Indian peasant who would come forward 
to make the first claim. It is characteristic of the contemporary 
movement of politics that Lord Linlithgow at one end of the 
political scale and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru at the other should 
emphasise the problems of rural India as having a large claim 
on public attention. And one of the misfortunes of the present 
crisis is that the Congress Party, which under the lead of 
the younger Nehru has now an awakened conscience about 
rural reform, should find itself engaged in a constitutional 
struggle at the very moment when it has the opportunity to 
put its programme of reform into action. It can be no part 
of a mere reviewer’s purpose to discuss at length the motives 
which have animated the. Congress Party in refusing to take 
office in those Provinces in which it has a parliamentary 
majority ; but, even if he accepts some of the severe strictures 
which Sir Shafa’at Khan passes upon certain features of the 
new Constitution, he cannot resist the conclusion that, with 
so much real work waiting to be done, there is no reas0a 
inherent in the Constitution itself why the present deadlock 
should continue for long. 

Now, the four volumes under review give four distinct points 
of vantage from which to survey the Indian scene. Sir Shafa’at 
writes from first-hand experience of Indian political life and of 
the Round Table process which gave birth to the new Act. 
His is at once a narrative, an exposition and a critical com- 
mentary. Sometimes the narrative, in a mood of hardly 
relevant reminiscence, disturbs too’ much the expositioa 
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._ jg the main purpose of his book ; but he writes fairly, 
‘lv and sanely about a matter which arouses strong 
forcib Sess in his tolerant mind. Though he is himself a 
the value of his work lies less in its quality as con- 
criticism than in his political estimate of the value 
bility of the new régime which he accepts “‘ not as an 
ideal Constitution, but 2 severely practical scheme based 
tially on experience.” He is over-sanguine in his belief 
e the possibility of breakdown in most Provinces is 
remote’?; but his argument, even where it is most critical of 
the Act, rums on 2 line which suggests that second thoughts, 
even in Congress minds, may reveal merits in a Constitution 
hastily condemned. Mrs. Barns and Mr. Bolton show us 
bw these minds move in the complex maze of Indian politics. 
eed former writes vividly of her experience in newspaper work 
during the last seven years, and has some shrewd comments 
on Mahatma Gandhi. Mr. Bolton divides his book into a series 
of portraits of Viceroys, Princes and Politicians, paying a 
well-deserved tribute to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, deftly sketching 
the Maharajahs of Mysore and Bikanir, and showing in his 
estimates of Gandhi and Nehru a high quality of psychological 
interpretation. If Mrs. Barns reveals what it is like to work in 
Indian political circles—and this she does well—Mr. Bolton 
has given us a first-rate piece of journalism in his vivid picture 
ry of Indian personalities. 

But, in the end, overshadowing them all is the quieter, 
competent work of Mr. Ata Ullah: and it does overshadow 
them because it treats of the economic realities which underlie 
and dictate the politics of India. He has written something more 
than an economic treatise; for his narrative is set in the 
actualities of Punjab life. In such a chapter as the ‘* Consolida- 
tion of Holdings ’—a dry title, no doubt !—he shows what has 
been done and what still remains to be done in rural progress. 
In his account of “‘ Women and Co-operation,” as also in his 
pages on the “‘ Punjab Peasant: His Habits and Mentality,” he 


historian, 
gtitutional 
and wor! ka 


reveals an individual point of view based on experience ; and 


throughout he writes with the simplicity and intellectual honesty 
of a true enquirer. A. F. WHYTE. 


SIGNIFYING NOTHING 


The Art of Life. By Count Hermann Keyserling. Translated 

from the French by K. S. Shelvankar. (Selwyn and Blount. 15s.) 
THERE was once a prospective Rhodes Scholar who, when asked 
why he wished to come to Oxford, replied that he yearned for 
culture. He would have made a good disciple for Count 
Hermann Keyserling. Count Keyserling calls himself a 
philosopher ; but he does not, so he informs us, attach much 
importance to logic or definition or absolute truth. He 
favours Beauty and Significance and Spirit and Art. This 
in itself is a disquieting symptom. One must beware of the 
philosopher who eulogizes Art. He seldom succeeds in 
writing in a style that is not ugly or pretentious, or in finding 
anything of value to say. Count Keyserling is no exception 
if one may judge him by this book; and, according to the 
preface, it can be taken as an epitome of all his works. 

The book consists of sixteen separate essays. A few of them, 
the best, deal with particular points of history or aesthetics or 
social life. The majority are devoted to expounding the 
author’s philosophy. Their argument is hardly capable of 
being summarised ; but I have collected one or two passages 
for quotation which indicate the sort of mischievous twaddle of 
which they mainly consist. ‘‘ Philosophy,”’ we are told, ‘‘ is an 
at.” “Its function is to understand, in all its depths, the integ- 
tality of the concrete.”’ ‘‘ All philosophy is strictly personal.” 
“In the realms of the Spirit, everything is related to every- 
thing else.” ‘‘ Life is a melody in which the whole, as it flows 
through time, always exists prior to the parts.” ‘‘ Men and 
women are in a polar relation to each other.” ‘‘It is non- 
adaptation and not adaptation which first conditions all vital 
Progress.” ‘‘ There is no joy but spiritual joy.” ‘‘ The 
work of art which a State is in itself exalts the energies of its 
citizens ; every individual who has a sense of political com- 
munity would prefer in his heart of hearts even a tyrant who 
i$ an artist to an idealist who is not.” ‘‘ Every great culture 
of the past has, when obliged to choose, voted for Beauty and 
against Truth.” 

One irritating feature of this meretricious book is the excessive 
number of references that are given to the author’s own works. To 
alesser extent it advertises also his School of Wisdom at Darm- 


stadt where .“‘ spirits desirous of spiritual progress ” cultivate 
** the polarisation of personalities,” and “‘ no one is entitled to 
believe that logical opposites exclude each other.” The 
School holds conferences at which, “ within the framework of a 
general theme, different personalities develop that particular 
aspect of the general theme which corresponds to their person- 
ality, in the direction predetermined by the meaning of the 
whole and in a unitary and polyphonic totality orchestrated 
by me.” ‘“‘ The question whether one or the other of them is 
right or wrong in the absolute sense is brushed aside on 
principle.” After this it is no surprise to hear that Count 
Keyserling’s pupils, after learning ‘‘ unreservedly to accept 
the Whole of Life,” end by achieving polarisation with the whole 
universe and extending their Selves to its “‘ uttermost confines.” 
Still, as Leibnitz said, there is no book from which one cannot 
learn something ; and I have learned from this one that “‘ Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason can be reincarnated without any 
omission in a series of Chinese ideograms covering no more 
than about fifty pages.” For this piece of information I 
forgive the author much. And if anyone has had the patience 
to read through all the rubbish I have quoted he will allow 
that there is much to forgive. A. J. AYER. 


THE GOOD GRAY POET 
Whitman. By Edgar Lee Masters. (Scribner. 12s. 6d.) 


WHITMAN sang the poetry of native America, even if he could 
say, with ingenuous pride, in his ‘‘larnin’”’, “‘ No dainty dolce 
affettuoso I,” or ‘‘ See my cantabile, you Libertad!” But 
he sang much more than America. There was a good deal 
of the vastness of the Carlyle of Sartor Resartus in him. Of 
him we might read : 

“It is thus that the Heroic Heart, the seeing Eye of the first times, 
still feels and sees in us of the latest ; that the Wise Man stands ever 
encompassed, and spiritually embraced by a cloud of witnesses and 
brothers ; and there is a living, literal Communion of Saints, wide 
as the World itself, and as the History of the World.” 

The Song of Myself, for instance, is a song of all times. All 
experience is in : 

“A child said : What is the grass ? fetching it to me with full hands ; 

How could I answer the child? I do not know what it is any 
more than he.” 
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**T depart as air,” said Whitman. 
look for me under your boot-soles.” 

Mr. Edgar Lee Masters would compass Whitman, however, 
into a smaller cabin—even if the cabin be as large as America. 
He wants to see him as an apostle of Jeffersonianism—the new 
nationalism. ‘This gives to his study a great freshness and 
vigour, as nationalist criticism always does to literature. It 
also has the great merit of sinking Whitman into his times, 
of giving.a sensible, intelligible formula to explain the con- 
tradictions of a not easily definable character. The “‘ barbaric 
yawp ” becomes the cry of resurgent America. 

This approach has, on the other hand, the usual disadvantage 
of the preconceived idea—it leads to somewhat peculiar 
opinions based on national pride. Mr. Masters must admit, 
for example, the greater subtlety of Emerson, but says that 
Whitman’s ‘‘ philosophies”’ are as important to American 
culture, and more “‘ close to the practical ways of American 
nationality and achievement.”’ Even if true does it matter ? 
And again, of orthodoxy and Christianity, it ‘‘ always stood 
in the way of the new days”; and he is very cross at the 
idea that anything internally conceived could be ‘“‘ superior 
to the flesh, to nature, and to. normal impulses; as if any 
inner check could possibly be superior to the natural life of 
the mind and body. This cannot be [sic], and Whitman is 
the great spokesman in America of the impossibility of such a 
theory, and for the life of freedom.”? There is a touch of the 
barbaric yawp about that expression of the Hitler complex— 
or is it the Stalin? 

An Irish reviewer might, superficially, be expected to 
sympathise with this nationalist approach to literature ; yet, 
on consideration, would an exiled German? Both are too 
likely to dread the pitfalls. Here is the deepest of them : 


“Tt is not because Whitman is a better poet than Emerson that 
he may be called the father of American poetry: it is because Whit- 
man wrote for the American idea. This will do as an answer to the 
question whether Browning and Tennyson are superior to Whitman. 
. . . Neither celebrated the tribe.” 


So Mr. Masters can scarcely credit it that anyone can reasonably 
prefer the 


“classicism of Milton; the monotony of Tennyson weeping into a 
cambric handkerchief, as Taine says; the second-hand music and 


“* If you want me again, 








Drat those brats [ 


Subdue them with Monica Red- 
lich’s new story Jam Tomorrow, guaranteed 
to reduce the most obstreperous family to 
enthralled silence. This is not the usual 
over-romantic fantasia for nit-wits, but a 
1937 tale of daily life (orgies at Wool- 
worth’s, having a Bishop suddenly to tea, 
etc.) that every one from Grandma down- 
wards will find entertaining, especially 
when read aloud. (Junior Book Club 
April choice.) 

For boys—Malay Adventure by J. S. 
Phillips, or John—Film Star, a boy actor’s 
adventures in a French film studio, by 
Evelyn Eaton. Both these writers know 
the scenes they describe. 

Each ss. net—because they are worth it, 
and because with so many good illustrations 
they cannot possibly be done for less. On 
view at most bookshops. 


NELSON 
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paid mournership of Arnold, to the tear- 
heart-hurt of Whitman.” 
To talk of Arnold in that tone of voice j 
out of court. en oneself bai 
But Mr. Masters is really rather better than this ; 
having got his impulse from his -ism he could have | t 
worst excrescences, his book would remain a real Bi 
to the sympathetic understanding of Whitman, As oa 
distrust a judgement so capable of “ tribal ” emoti Br 
It is his own fault. He deserves better of us, for his book 
at bottom, a complete and rounded picture of the % 
as for the poetry, that will always be a matter of pe: 
choice, or rejection. SEAN O’Faozin, 


THE BUSINESS MAN’S GUIDE 
TO CHINA 


Four Hundred Million Customers. 

Hamilton. 10s. 6d.) 
Mr. CaRL Crow is an American who has for Many yey, 
been an advertising and merchandising agent in Ching k 
an intelligent business man who has had to study “ everythin, 
connected with China” he has every right to regard himses 
as a kind of anthropologist, and he now gives us the crean 
of the results of what may be called his field-work, The, 
should be studied by anybody with commercial interes, 
in that part of the world. If, for instance, you happen to be, 
manufacturer of cheese, Mr. Crow will tell you why there j 
nothing doing in China, where “they detest cheese, aj 
will not eat it in any circumstances. Even if they ate cheese, 
it would not be a popular food product, because a very simpl: 
and obvious pun on the Chinese name turns it into the nam: 
of an article which is certainly unfit for human consumption” 
Are you one of those who imagine that what is wanted i 
China is better salesmanship? Mr. Crow is ready with 
a quotation from the Confucian Analects, to the effect thy 
** fine words and an insinuating appearance are seldom associatej 
with true virtue.” 

Commerce apart, this is a book for those who like curioy 
and valuable information amiably and sensibly presented, 
A few statistics here, an anecdote there, and we begin ty 
see more clearly. We realise at the same time that Mr, Croy 
is the kind of person who does more to “ promote better 
relations” (to use the cant phrase that so often wings it 
way across the Pacific) than whole boatloads of publicists 
“ educationists,”” touring bishops, and deliverers of goodwill 
speeches, for he can not only see the other man’s point of 
view but he can see himself from the other man’s point of view, 
He goes further. He can smell himself through Chines 


blurred vision and Benn 


By Carl Crow, (Hanis, 


nostrils. 
“It is very difficult to get a Chinese to tell you anything thi 
is even indirectly uncomplimentary to yourself, but some . . . hav 


admitted to me that we do smell, not only peculiar, but rather 
nauseating.” 
“ They think,” he explains to a tyro, barked at by agitated 
native dogs, “‘ that one of us has the uncured pelt of a skunk 
in his pocket.”’ With a few pages of dry wise-cracking on thi 
delicate subject of B.O. a few props of complacency are knocked 
away, but it is readily admitted that China too has its odours 
Although Mr. Crow’s business must encourage him to mak 
generalisations, he has too sprightly a mind to allow then 
more than their face value. He takes the good with the bai, 
but is chiefly animated by an affectionate admiration for th 
Chinese, so it is the good that really interests him—ther 
charm, their individualism, their conservative ways, thei 
amusing and sometimes absurd prejudices, their politeness, 
their thriftiness and frugality, and their common sense. 
When he tells us that there are only 25,000 hospital beds 
in the whole of China or that the present circulation of dail 
newspapers there is about the same as the circulation of daily 
newspapers in the United States 60 years ago, there is no tract 
of contempt in his tone and he at once proceeds to point out 
how the illiterate, like the blind or deaf, ‘‘ develop com 
pensating faculties ” and to tell us that one of the most intelliges! 
men he knows is an illiterate Chinese carpenter who @ 
not only “ perform mental feats few college professors could 
equal ” but also has wonderful powers of observation and desctif: 
tion. And while Mr. Crow has been able to learn and is able tt 
convey what the Chinese are like, there is more than a suggest 
in his pages that we might learn much from them, not least 
the matter of cooking and diet. WILLIAM PLOMER. 
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ILL-TIMED COMMENT 


nation Commentary. By Geoffrey Dennis. (Heinemann. 
coro 


gs, 6d.) 
Mr. Dennis offers is not a conimentary on the Coronation 
George VI, or on Coronations in general, but on 
Coronation of King Edward VIII. He had written the 
se er part of it by last December, and instead of deciding 
reduce its length a little and add a chapter on King George VI 
» unhappilY decided to let it stand and add a chapter 
re abdication instead. The result is that the volume as it 
e ds consists of four admirable chapters on kingship in the 
“ hundred years, the republic-versus-monarchy issue and 
2 office and functions of a king, with one equally admirable 
on the actual coronation ceremony, a completely irrelevant 
hapter on “ All the Other Edwards,” a largely irrelevant 
° of King Edward VIII and an abdication chapter which 
makes the publication of the book, despite the virtues with 
which it opens, profoundly unfortunate. 


Wat 
of King 


If the Coronation may properly be seized as the occasion 
for raking over every dead ember of the abdication controversy, 
for characterising one of the chief personalities concerned 
3 “an itinerant shop-soiled twice-divorcée with two ex- 
jysbands living,” for enumerating among the King’s sup- 
porters “ an unstable ambitious politician, flitter from party to 

, extreme reactionary, himself the first-fruit of the first 
famous snob-dollar marriage; ‘half an alien and wholly 
undesirable ’ as once was said . . . Lord Rotherbrook. Lord 
Beavermere. A highbrow writer or two, famous loose-livers ” ; 
fa moment when thousands of Americans have crossed the 
Atlantic for the Coronation is fitly chosen for offensive attacks 
oo “the Invaders” . . “as a rule no credit to the 
great country they had exploited and deserted nor to the 
one in which they now were roystering and ruling’”—then, 
ad only then, is Mr. Dennis to be congratulated on _ his 
latest volume. : 


The feature of the abdication episode which history will 
rightly emphasise as outstanding was not the tragedy of King 
Edward’s conflict between his duty and his affections, nor the 
faultless handling of the situation by the Prime Minister, but 
the restraint and decency with which the nation silently took 
its lave of one king and hailed another and set its face to 
the future. Mr. Dennis has chosen another and not a better 


way. 
EE. W. H. 


DR. INGE’S JOURNALISM 


By W. R. Inge. 7s. 6d.) 


THREE years ago, as he reminds us, Dr. Inge published his Vale, 
but the old age which he is so thoroughly enjoying continues 
to provide him with texts ard illustrations for the themes that 
he has persistently enforced. His readers expect them, and 
here they are once more: the emphatic Protestantism and 
individualism (‘‘ We cannot have a standardised confession of 
faith for everybody”); the loathing of popular superstition 
and certain kinds of cruelty; the conviction that demo:cracy 
must always mean corruption and a degraded working folk ; the 
stern social theory which led his early opponents to class him 
with the Better-dead school of eugenists. If, he says, the Devil 
was the first Whig, then this Dean of St. Paul’s may well have 
been the last. But although much of his philosophy is good 


ARustic Moralist. (Putnam. 


Whiggery, the old label would hardly be attached to the vision | 


ofan Ingean utopia (by no means a bad one), while it certainly 
could not b: made suitable to his grand scheme for peopling 
the Empire. 


This volume, made up chiefly of newspaper articles, includes 
alecture on Greeks and Barbarians and a much-discussed paper 
on Prayer. There are marked differences in the quality of the 
Writing, for in his evening articles, aiming at a conversational 
style, Dr. Inge drops not seldom into sentences much below 
his own level. He allows himself to write “ chief gravamen,” 
and to the literary beginner he says: ‘‘ Avoid all clichés like 
poison ’—surely, a neat example of the cliché. And by the 
by, Dr. Inge’s admiration of Tennyson is extreme, yet he 
paints his blank-verse quotations az prose. The presence in 
his latest work of such trifles and many others should teach 





memories fade - 
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THE DIARY 


of our days 


VOLUME Wo. 2 represents an exhaustive 


summary of national and international develop- 
ments in political, economic and social spheres 
during the last three years. It will include 
authentic records of four most memorable 
events :— 





The Silver Jubilee of Their Majesties King 
George V and Queen Mary. 


The Death of H.M. King George V and the 
Accession of H.M. King Edward VIII. 


The Abdication of King Edward VIII and the 
Accession of H.M. King George VI. 


The Coronation of Their Majesties King 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth. 


DESIGNED FOR RAPID REFERENCE 

“ KEESING’S ” WILL BE AS OFTEN 

USED FOR LEISURED READING IN 
TIMES TO COME. 


VOLUME No. 3 STARTING SHORTLY. 











this Rustic Moralist to sigh. 
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FICTION 


By E. B. C.. JONES 


Great Laughter. By Fannie Hurst. (Cape. 8s. 6d.) 

Oleander River. By G.B. Stern. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 

Intimate Strangers. -By Katherine Susannah Pritchard. 
7s. 6d.) 

Phulmat of the Hills. 

King John of Jingalo. 


(Cape. 


(Murray. 7s. 6d.) 
(Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


By Verrier Elwin. 
By Laurence Housman. 


It has become apparent lately that the American mother- 
fixation long exploited in song is really a grandmother-fixation. 
Broadminded and amused old ladies, sometimes bawdy and 
always wise, are accumulating; the latest is Miss Hurst’s 
Gregrannie Campbell. A weaver’s wife and daughter out 
of Scotland, she is eighty-five when Great Laughter begins in 
1920, and she lives to be a hundred. She dominates, partly 
supports, and shelters in her New York house, not only a 
sweet, silly, tearful, widowed daughter but also a varying number 
of her ten grandchildren and/or their spouses, and ten great- 
grandchildren. Fortunately for them, she is a_ financial 
genius and has amassed a fortune whose extent is only guessed ; 
fortunately for us, Miss Hurst supplies a genealogical table. 
But Gregrannie dispenses more than life and support. When 
her long-lost son, who had tortured animals in childhood and 
later disappeared, returns to inform her that he is a murderer, 
she sensibly encourages him to commit suicide; and when 
her young grandson Louis, a teacher, confesses to her that 
he is homosexual, she puts him on to sorting and editing the 
countless reams of manyscript—life-history, philosophy and 
what-not—which she has written in the last half-century. 
Miss Hurst, in fact, not only states that Gregrannie is a woman 
of brains and resource, she provides occasion for her to display 
these gifts. We are also shown the separate lives and private 
thoughts of most of her offspring and of their husbands, wives 
and (in one important case) widow; and these are made 
interesting. That is why, for all its marked faults of style 
and repetition, Great Laughter is a book which one goes on 
reading far into the night, and even looks forward to continuing 
next day. 

The chief faults of this very long book are that Miss Hurst 
cannot eschew juiciness in writing about juicy characters, and 
that the dialogue (luckily there is very little) is absurd. Carmella, 
widow of a grandson, is a southern belle, universally beloved 
and, by most of the Neale sons, sexually céveted. Miss 
Hurst revels in her, not as a living woman (it is typical that 
Carmella in her thirties, and in the nineteen-twenties, is 
described as wearing not a jersey or a blouse like ordinary 
women, but a bodice) but as an infinitely succulent feminine 


symbol: “sun-drenched with her own brightness. Warm 
with it. Lovelier than love with it.” Over the deformed 
Cassie and the child Lorna the same unreality hangs. But 


with the men of the family, and with Josie, mistress to her 
rich employer, Miss Hurst is more detached and nearer to 
reality. The largest share of the scanty dialogue is given to 
Gregrannie, who thus temporarily ceases to be a convincing 
figure. Arguing with a grandson who wishes to become a 
farmer, and has asked for a loan, she is made to say: “‘ You 
need to have kinship with it [the soil] that will enable you to 
taste it, like it, sleep with it under your finger nails and 
live days th are the colour of the brown, close earth.”” Such 
imprecise, fanciful diction is quite unlike the hard-headed, 
sincere old warhorse. These extracts were not chosen, 
however, to put off intending readers. Improbable dialogue 
and a bad style are serious flaws; but they occur here in a 
book not only long, but large in conception—not a work of 
art by any means, but an able weaving together of interesting 
stories, interlocking situations and diverse characters. As 
long as she is not talking, one believes in Gregrannie, as in 
the political arriviste Chauncey, in John, the successful baritone, 
May the beauty specialist, and Abbey, the unwilling virgin 
who takes refuge in Russia. 

Great Laughter would not seem at all out of place as a serial 
in an American magazine, and it would hold one’s attention 
from one instalment to the next. Oleander River would not 
seem out of place in an English woman’s weekly paper ; it has 
the bright air of up-to-dateness combined with a strong element 
of wish-fulfilment which marks such serials. Whereas Miss 


Hurst is a weaver-bird, carefully working her diverse ingredients 
into a fairly solid whole, Miss Stern is a humming-bird; darting 


with obvious enjoyment from theme to theme, 
person. She purports to show up shams, to expose 
and self-deceivers of both sexes ; but the fundamental ; 
of her book keeps the world cosy for day-dreamers att 
is the explanation of a novelist so acute and talented bet : 
her talent to flatter and bemuse and soothe her reader > Set 
funny here at the expense of a “ dope-peddling ” writer . 
novels are “‘ provocative yet fragrant” ; and this phrase 
describe Oleander River, provided that one added that Mix 
Stern has a sense of humour of an unsubtle kind. In a well. 
described Provengal setting, we are shown a yo gil j 
love with a middle-aged, rich, fascinating patron of the * 
round whom: legends have gathered because of a m 

in his past. It is only fair to say that his hair is not grey on 
the temples. Does Miss Stern know that she too is Peddling 
dope, or does she believe that, because she exposes the 
histrionic attitudes of the youth Piers, she has written a realistic 
novel ? 

“Intimate: Strangers is about people in Australia, Greg, 

. . 2 
an ordinary young clerk who dabbles in the arts, has been 
ten years married to Elodie, whom maternity has reft from a 
musical career. He flirts; she is tolerant but tired. At, 
seaside resort mutual passion springs up between her and, 
handsome sea-captain called Jerry. After long heart-searchings, 
she agrees to fly with him. When she retracts, it is not clea 
whether it is because of her discovery that Greg is ruined 
and contemplates suicide, or because a recent affair of Jerry's 
is suddenly revealed by the death from abortion of a log 
gitl, of whose pregnancy he was ignorant. This confusion 
of thought in the author is characteristic of a highminded byt 
unconvincing book. Miss Pritchard attempts to relate the 
unsatisfactory state of her characters’ lives and loves to the 
decay of capitalism, but no such connexion exists, Her 
desire to emphasise Elodie’s sensibility causes her sometimes 
to write affectedly about landscape, but on the whole Intimate 
Strangers, slow and concerned with uninteresting people, is 
at least sincere. 

Phulmat of the Hills describes an Indian jungle village; 
there is not a single white character. Tribal laws, such as 
that a man must not cohabit with a member of the same totem, 
do not seriously hamper the conduct of highly promiscuoys 
love affairs, for absolution can usually be obtained by giving 
a feast. The story chiefly concerns one family whose head, 
an old leper, has passed on the disease to his young wife. 
From her, it is caught by his daughter-in-law, the lovely and 
delightful Phulmat. The young husband, enamoured ofa 
visitor to the village, makes Phulmat’s contraction of leprosy 
an excuse for driving her out. In spite of this grim subject, 
the total impression of the book is one of charm ; for even the 
old leper enjoys himself, and everything—gossip, adultery, 
sacred rites, free fights—are entered into with gusto by young 
and old. The author obviously knows what he is writing 
about. There is a little too much legend and folk-lore in 
proportion to the action, but the brief opening description 
of the Serpent Dance is brilliant. 

King fohn of Fingalo, first published in 1912, has been te 
issued because of its bearing on a recent crisis. The King 
of the title, owing to a fall on his head and the influence of his 
republican heir, begins late in life to resist the wishes of his 
Cabinet. They, led by a determined Prime Minister, ate 
intent on undermining democracy. An impasse is reached, 
and the King abdicates; but, since his abdication would 
defeat the Cabinet’s aims, it is prevented by a bogus bomb- 
outrage. Meanwhile the Crown Prince has fallen in love 
with a commoner. His marriage, to which he obtains his 
father’s consent, is prevented by the girl’s discovery that he 
has had a mistress. As she is a lay Sister of Mercy, working 
in the slums, this piece of narrow-mindedness comes 4 8 
shock to the reader. The book has some entertaining pacsige 
about monarchy, prophetically and oddly appropriate to 1937; 
but it is long-winded, largely because Prince Max is allowed 
to make long speeches to his father—avowed quotations from 
the work on Government which he is writing—and Max ’ 
a bore. He is also a prig: his definition of being in love 5 
** An intense personal desire to endow a certain woman with 
motherhood.” 
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Afew Press comments on 
that mueh discussed 


ANNO XIlll 


Marshal Emilio De Bone 


political repercussions.” 
NEW STATESMAN 


2.“it reveals that the Abyssinians 
were so anxious to avoid war that 
the Italians had to force it on 


them.” TIMES 


. “The veil of diplomacy was torn 
aside when Marshal De Bono pub- 
lished his account.” MORNING POST 


. “The whole black story is out.” 


. The frankest thing that has come 
out of Italy these fifteen years.” 


The Ideal Coronation 


LETTER BOOK 


Letters from every English Monarch between the 
reigns of William | and George V. Illustrated 
with 30 collotype illustrations. 
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1. “The publication of Anno XIII is 
the outstanding political event of 
this week—I can see no limit to its 
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“T regard Nicolas Berdyaev as one of the 
most important writers of the time.” 
—TuHE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


BERDYAEV 
The Destiny of Man 


“ Supremely worth reading and thinking about.” 

—ARTIFEX in The Manchester Guardian. 
“One of Berdyaev’s most important works.” 
—Tue Dean or St. Pavt’s in The Sunday 
Times. 

Just published. 16s. net 

FREEDOM AND THE SPIRIT. (12s. 6d. net) 
THE MEANING OF HISTORY. (8s. 62. net) 


A. E. BAKER 
The Divine Christ 


“It is rare indeed that a book achieves so 
much in so small a space.”—John o’ London’s 
Weekly. (8s. 6d. net) 


SIDNEY DARK 
Mackay of All Saints’ 


“A vivid picture of a remarkable and much- 
loved man.”—The \Janchester Guardian. 
Just published. 6s. net 
THE CENTENARY PRESS, 


Two Manchester Square, London, W.1. 




















WAR 
SPAIN 


A Short Account by 


F. WHITE 


‘What I have tried to do,” says the author, 
‘is to tell the story of the war, as plainly 
and fairly as | can.” The result is an 
admirably clear account of events as they 
happened—an account to which numbers 
of newspaper reports, propaganda pam- 
phlets and documents have contributed. 
No attempt has been made to give a 
picture of the war in terms of its folly 
and cruelty, its waste of heroism and 
abuse of bravery, but its tragic significance 
is shown nevertheless, not only as it affects 
Spain, but through its echoes in many 
other countries. 
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CURRENT 
THE STRANGE HISTORY OF 
LORD GEORGE GORDON 


By Percy Colson 
The public history of this extra- 


ordinary fanatic (Robert Hale, 12s. 6d.) . 


begins in 1778 with the passing of the 
Savile Act, which was designed to 
remove the harshest disabilities of 
English Catholics. Lord George Gordon 
was then in his 27th year. As a midship- 
man on the West Indies station he had 
seen something of the American War 
of Independence. There he ‘absorbed 
ideas of. freedom which made him one 
of the early aristocratic Radicals—Mr. 
Colson says, oddly, the first aristocratic 
Socialist. Agitation in London against 
the Savile Act gave full play to his 
fierce anti-Popery, and the hideous 
Gordon Riots of 1780 assured him his 
place in the history of England. The 
famous: trial before Lord Mansfield 
ended in acquittal, but seven years later 
he was sentenced to two years in Newgate 
for libelling Marie Antoinette! By 
that time, however, he was no- longer 
a Gordon, but Israel Bar Abraham, 
a full-bearded circumcised Jew.. A 
Hebrew still, this strange and often 
generous creature died in 1793—the 
wildest freak thrown up by the Scottish 
aristocracy of the eighteenth century. 
Mr. Colson has worked well over all 
the records. Their abundance and the 
uniqueness of the story should have 
availed to keep him away from the 
childish comment into which he habitu- 
ally falls. The publisher’s jacket states 
that the book is the result of collabor- 
ation with Dr. Cecil Roth, but Dr. 
Roth’s name does not appear on the 
title-page or in the text. 





A BEAUTIFUL CORONATION BIBLE 


For All at Home and Those Visitors 
From Overseas 
A GLORIOUS MEMENTO — 
AS ACCEPTED BY MEMBERS . 
OF THE ROYAL FAMILY 


An Historical gift to your family or friend. A 


real De Luxe Edition bovnd Persian Morceco, in 
Coronation Red or Blue, art gilt edges. stamped in 
gold with the CROWN ang ROYALCIPHER, used by 





Referonces: A 


gracious permission of HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
i Dictionary of 





Names, An 
Alp habetical 
Index of Per- 
sons and 
Places. with 
Pronuncia- 
tions end 


Meanings; An 
E ncyclopzdic 
C oncordance; 
Index 
Hundreds of 
Important 
Subjects, and 
an indexed 
Scripture At- 
las. A photo- 
gravure pic- 
ture of the 


WESTMIN- 
STER ABBEY 
and a_ loose 
Presentation 
book-plats 
printed in 


Size: 


6, x 4, x 1 1.5 ins. 


gold ink on art vellum. 

The most lovely de luxe Bible ever printed. A 
SOUVENIR TO BE TREASURED OF A GREAT 
HISTORIC OCCASION. Also PRAYER AND 
HYMN BOOK (A. & M.), Same Colours at 7/6, 


DIGNITY & SERVICE, LTD., 
/32 Ludgate Hill, E,C. 4. 

Please send me the CORONATION BIBLE. 
Coronation Red, Coronation Blue, for Five Days’ 
ree Examination. I will return it on the sixth 


BOOKS OF 
30 


day, or if I decide te purchase, will remit a 
first payment of 2/6, and Further Monthly 
payments of 3/- until 22/6 is paid. (Cash 
Price 21/-. 

PAPERS o.os0 03s 

ADDRESS .. 


wensesens FREE APPROVAL FORM-------; 











LITERATURE 


1851 AND THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE 
By Christopher Hobhouse 


This is a well-printed, well-designed, 
and amusing book. If Mr. Hobhouse 
is sometimes a little cavalier in his treat- 
ment of the historical evidence (particu- 
larly, perhaps, in his estimate, of the 
Prince Consort, to whom he hardly 
allots due praise), his presentation has 
all the Cavalier’s qualities of witty 
elegance and charm. ‘The extraordinary 
anomalies connected with the Exhibition 
(only in England could Colonel “‘ Blimp ” 
Sidthorpe have found an audience, or 
an important. alteration in the design 
of a vast building have been necessitated 
to accommodate a tree), the ‘‘ ghastly 
good taste ” of the exhibits, the popular 
interest in the erection of the. Palace 
which made it more of* a -nine-days- 
wonder than the ‘ Queen Mary,’ its later 
history and the final holocaust are all 
described in a light, humorous yet con- 
vincing style. The sterling character of 
Paxton is justly assessed, and his strong 
originality seems, in this book, to 
epitomise all that made for progress in 
the Victorian era. This book (Murray, 


7s. 6d.) is short, but in its compass Mr. | 


Hobhouse has included ‘ much _inter- 
esting matter; the fantastic history of 
the Crystal Palace—and it was fantastic— 
will delight anyone intrigued by the 
social history of the period: or the 
vagaries of English taste. 


PORTRAITS AND 
PERSONALITIES 
By Arthur Compton-Rickett 


Dr. Compton-Rickett makes himself 
quite clear. He has known a certain 
number of celebrities and he tells the 
reader so. The book (Selwyn and 
Blount, 12s. 6d.) is characterised by an 
annoying thin facetiousness, a chatty 
superficial approach to the people whom 
he is describing, which irritates while it 
does not enlighten. His picture of his 
acquaintances will only be valuable to 
those who have not read about them 
elsewhere. Dr. Compton-Rickett de- 
clares that he is alienated by an absence 
of a sense of humour in a man; the 
reader, considering the author’s lines on 
Swinburne’s later life, or his reflections 
on love and laughter, will experience a 
similar revulsion. The most valuable 
portion of the book is the collection of 
letters from Rossetti to Swinburne ; and 
the most aggravating its illustrations, for 
they seem to have been strewn about 
the book without any regard for context. 


FOUR DRAMAS OF 
EURIPIDES 


Translated by H. O. Meredith 


Professor H. O. Meredith has trans- 
lated, as a parergon to his studies in 
economics, the Hecuba, the Heracles, 
the Andromache and the Orestes of 
Euripides. His translations (Allen and 
Unwin, 7s. 6d.) are designed for the 
theatre, but they make heavy reading 
and undoubtedly would be difficult to 
render convincingly on the stage. Pro- 
fessor Meredith has not solved adequet:ly 
the three big problems which confront 
the modern translator of a Greek play— 
how to make the give-and-take of your 
stichomuthia flexible, and indicative 


ee 





al 2 


of a real clash between Dealer en 
how to lend variety of re. ee 
long, often rather dull, speeches sy | 
are an essential element in these whic iH 
and how to translate the choruses 2 


words which can be sun ; 
chorus and. which neithes Smolen 
Swinburne, nor lack grace of fom 
phrase. His translations are Occasi = 
defaced by unnecessarily odd words. 
= spancelled,” ““ Ochone ” look out 
place in an English rendering of Eu: 
pides. But on the whole they 7 
considerably more temperate‘and eff 
tive than most of the translations whi 
have recently appeared, and he . 
written a general introduction in Which 
he says a number of wise things aby 
Euripides. 4 


SUPREME COURT op 
POLITICAL PUPPETs? 
By David Lawrence 


Mr. Lawrence has written a tract 
(Appleton, 2s.) against the Roosevelt 
judicial ‘‘ reforms,”’ a tract-whose inc. 
herence and inconsistency should have 
been beneath the talents of one of the 
most eminent American journalists 
Good points can be made against th. 
Roosevelt scheme, but few are 
by Mr. Lawrence, and he hardly seeny 
to notice the most obvious implication 
of some of his own arguments, Fy 
example, he points out, what is 
that judges do not vote neces 
according to party affiliations, and tha 
they may and do adopt lines’ of policy 
that conflict with the views of their 
political nominators. But surely this 
is to assert that whatever Mr. Roosevelt 
may think, his appointees will do a 
their predecessors have done from 
Joseph Story to Benjamin Cardom) 
The main charge against the Supreme 
Court majority is not that it is dit 
honest, but that its decisions, in some 
cases, are political, not political in the 
narrow sense, but in the wider sen, 
that they involve a decision ‘on the 
desirability of legislation. Mr. Lawrence 
may not believe this, but the reader 
of some judgements based on “due 
process ”? who fails to see that, rightly 
or wrongly, the judges do decide on 
other than purely legal grounds is fit 
to be a member of the Liberty Leagu. 


TALES OF THE NORTH. 


WEST 

By William Joseph Snelling 

This is a reprint (University of 
Minnesota Press: Milford, 16s.) of one 
of the earliest collections of American 
short stories and of one of the fitst 
realist accounts of the Indians of the 
prairies. Snelling was a literary anda 
geographical pioneer, but it must be 
confessed that his interest for us today 
is almost purely historical. Neither 
in mere style nor in narrative force is 
he a master craftsman, but he is wel 
worth reprinting for his contribution 
to the development of an important 
American literary genre and for the 
light he casts on early settlement on 
the upper Mississippi. Mr. John T. 
Flanagan contributes an introduction. 





The pamphlet Italian Military Secrets, 
by Professor H. Stanley Jevons, reviewed 
by Major Athill in last week’s Spectator, 
is obtainable from the Abyssinia Ass 
ciation, 144 Grand Buildings, Trafalgat 
Square, W.C. 2. 
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If Cornwall is still for you an 
undiscovered country, what new and 
thrilling holidays you have in store. 
At every turn the Duchy will provide 
you with a rich and strange experience. 


When you have discovered the 
grandeur of its coastline . . . the 
rich blue of its sea . . . the tropical 
luxuriance of its flowers . . . the 
quaintness of its villages . . . still 
there will remain, for your delectation, 
a host of other features. 


This year, let the G.W.R. be your 
magic carpet, transporting you to 
the Cornish Riviera—the land of 
“ Holiday.” 


BEFORE YOU GO 
Obtain these two books :—‘* THE CORNISH 
RIVIERA” by S. P. B. MAIS, price 1/- (2/6 
bound. ‘“ HOLIDAY HAUNTS” 1937, con- 
taining Holiday Addresses, etc. (price 6d.) 
HOW YOU GET THERE 
“Monthly Return” Tickets (1d. a mile 3rd, 


14d. a mile 1st class) issued from nearly all 
stations. 


WHEN YOU GET THERE 
Cheap 1st and 3rd Class Weekly Holiday 
Season Tickets will enable you to see the 
best of the Duchy. 


‘All information will gladly be supplied by the 

Supt. of the Line, Great Western Railway, 

Paddington Station, W.2, or can be obtained 

at any Railway Station, or the usual Tourist 
Agencies. 
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=n HE 
|) INTRODUCED 
’ BARNEYS 
INTO 
SAMOA 


«++I acquired the 
taste for your good To- 
bacco in Suva, 
Fiji,and upon my 

transfer to Apia, 
Samoa, I was 

very disappoint- 

" ed at not being 
able to procure it there. 
However, I soon per- 
suaded Messrs. to 
stock it and several other 
discriminating smokers 
were grateful to me for 
introducing it to Samoa.” 





Barneys smokers themselves ate its best salesmen. We 
know of one man who actually converted forty other 
smokers to Barneys — including the entire Mess cf 
his regiment. This is probably a record in numbers, yet, 
in its way, the letter we now publish from New South 
Wales is no less striking ; to be the first to introduce 
Barneys into a British Possession is an achievement ! 


For Barneys, which 25 years ago had its following 
amongst a few discerning smokers in and around 
Edinbufgh, is now smoked wherever white men go. 
Honest goodness is bound to tell. Barneys was born 
good and good it has remained and will remain. If you 
smoke a pipe, try Barneys next time; it may please 
you better than any tobacco you have yet encountered. 


3 Strengths :—Barneys (medium), Punchbowle (fz//), 
Parsons Pleasure (mz/d). In“EVERFRESH” Tins : 1/2d. oz. 


Barneys 


FOR QUICK, EASY PIPE-FILLING, TRY JOHN 
SINCLAIR’S “READY-FILLS *—(In handy Cases of 12) 
BARNEYS IDEAL OLD CASTLE NAVY CUT 1/- 
(3 strengths) 1/2 BARNEYS Empire . . 104d. 
CUT GOLDEN BAR - lIJ- also RUBICON MIXTURE 
JOLLY BOAT NAVY CUT 1J- in cases of 8 for 6d. 





(230) Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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THE way of investors and speculators is being made a difficult 
one totread. After the gilt-edged slump, a gold share collapse, 
now followed by a commodity slump and tax shock, with a 
host of good shares rushing downhill in the most foolish 
Gadarene style. Only the shipping group, which, one would 
have thought, depended pretty closely on the course of com- 
modity prices, has held firm, presumably because there is still 
some leeway to be made up in adjusting values to the much- 
improved level of freight rates. Speculative investors who 
have not lost their heads must be scratching them in a con- 
siderable state of bewilderment. If, when commodity prices 
boomed, most industrial shares were lowered through fears of 
higher costs, why do they not rise when commodity prices fall ? 
Again, is the commodity collapse genuine or merely a technical 
shake-out of weak “‘ bull ” speculators ? 

My own feeling is that there will be no real investment 
confidence in markets until there is much more stability in 
the commodity situation. I cannot imagine any investment 
trust manager making any substantial new purchases just yet 
simply because there is no reliable basis on which to estimate 
earnings. At the same time, I see no reason why shares should 
be jettisoned at current prices, the falls having been so severe as 
to discount very adequately the worst that is likely to happen, 
including the unexpected tax on “‘ excess” profits. Holders 
of rubber and base metal shares should certainly hold on 
for a recovery, and the prospects of home industry and of 
international trade are surely good enough to justify the 
current prices of a wide range of industrial ordinary shares. 
Once the commodity price level becomes less of a see-saw and 
acquires a reasonable stability, and the incidence of the new 
profit tax can be more accurately gauged, the market will 
not lack buyers and share prices will quickly respond. 


*x * * * 


FIVE PER CENT. YIELDS 
Subject, of course, to the qualification I made last week, 
that only reasonable and not gilt-edged security can be bought 
to give a yield of 5 per cent., the following is another group 
of preference shares which can be recommended for income 
purposes : 


No. of times Current Yield 
dividend __ price. % 
covered, Sa. oe, 

Cable and Wireless 53°94 Cumulative 

£100 Pref. .. as as oo ae TO2 of § 3 6 
Pease and Partners 5% £1 Cumu- 

lative Preference .. i ow 8 19 .0 5 6 oO 
Yorkshire Amalgamated Collieries 5°4 

£1 Cum. Preference ae ae 21 0 445 3 
Powell Duffryn 43% £1 Cum. Pref... - 3 19 5 4.0 


* Net price after allowing for deduction of arrears of dividend. 


All the four companies whose shares I have selected are 
now increasing their earnings and have a Satisfactory balance- 
sheet. The cover in each case should be-strengthened as a 
result of higher profits during the current year. The average 
yield on this group is approximately £5 3s. 6d. per cent. 


* * x * 


CABLE DIVIDEND FORECAST 


The board’s explanation of the Cable and Wireless recon- 
struction scheme underlines my reference to the merits of the 
Ordinary stock as a recovery investment. When the directors 
of a company dependent on the course of international trade 
and subject to keen foreign competition forecast a 1937 divi- 
dend of 4 per cent. when only 3$ months have passed, I feel 
that they are budgeting with a comfortable margin for contin- 
gencies. The predicted 4 per cent. is probably a minimum 
rather than a maximum and, in any event, should be covered 
by much larger earnings. ‘Taking the published traffic index 
numbers, the average for the first quarter of 1937 is nearly 
20 per cent. higher than for the corresponding quarter of last 
year, and the trend is decidedly upward. 

With a 4 per cent. dividend in prospect Cable and Wireless 
* A-” Ordinary stock at 284, the equivalent of r9s. in the £ 
on its reorganised basis, offers a potential yield of just under 


WISE INVESTMENT 


. adequate to cover higher labour costs, I estimate that earnings 


: respondents who do not desire their names to appear sho ’ 











4} per cent., mot perhaps an exciting return in inate il 
attractive in the light of the ‘further recovery chan ; 
seems likely, the traffic barometer is just beginning th 
steeply, the cable combine will earn large profits in w ns 
to its drastically scaled-down capital. The profits 
likely, however, to reach a level equivalent to 6 per Cent: af 
the total capital in the sense implied in the Chancellor's 9a 
excess tax regulations, so that here is an equity which'g iy 
be free to blossom out immune: from the blight of the a 
profits tax. ney 
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A CHEAP RUBBER SHARE 


The setback in rubber from Is. 2d. to 11d. a pound is dis. 
appointing to short-term speculators but should not 
rubber shareholders. Even on the basis of an average selling J 
price of rod. most of the companies can earn profits Sufficien: I You ct 
to justify at least a moderate improvement on current share 
values, and I shall not be surprised to see the commodity | common 







recross the Is. level before long. The American Consumption above. 
figures are excellent and the stock position becomes healthier opportu 
week by week. Holders of rubber shares should Certainly no | . 
sell at this juncture, and might even consider fresh Purchase, oe as 
at the lower prices now prevailing. Dr, Fai 

The 2s. shares of Lubok Rubber Estates, now quoted g = 


4s. 13d., look very moderately priced in relation to the 1936 
dividend of 10 per cent. Profits rose last year from Lain; it. 
to £7,916, and the net selling price obtained was about et 
a pound, against costs of roughly 4d. For 1937 the company’ 
standard assessment is 924,000 lb., indicating an exportabk 
crop of 775,000 lb., or some 200,000 Ib. more than in 19%, 
On the basis of an average selling price of 1od., and allowing 
for an increase in costs from 4d. to 43d., which should tk 


| or write 
about ¥ 


on the capital should be at least 25 per cent. As the financial 
position is satisfactory, it should be possible to raise the divis 
dend conservatively from 10 to 17} per cent., in which event 
the shares would command a price appreciably higher tha ( 
today’s quotation. 


— 


x x x * 


Venturers’ Corner 


A shipping company which has been rather overlooked in 
the recent buying movement is the old-established Irrawaddy 
Flotilla. Operating a fleet of steam and motor vessels on the 
rivers of Burma, it depends essentially on activity in the timber, 
rice and tin industries. Movements in all these commodities, 
reflecting the recent improvement in selling prices, have 
latterly increased, and the company has raised its dividend for 
1936 from 6 to 73 per cent., tax free. Under shrewd Scottish ' 
management, Irrawaddy Flotilla has an inspiring dividend 
record, the annual distribution never having fallen below 
6 per cent. tax free during the depression. 


The  balance-sheet is immensely strong. Apart from 
specific reserves of £509,000, there is a reserve account of 
£143,000 and net liquid assets stand at just under £2,000,00. 
An impressive figure is the low’ value of £693,000 at which 
the company carries its fleet in the books. Year by year the 
book figure. has been drastically cut down, with the result 
that the fleet is now carried at a value representing less than 
one-third of the issued capital. On the other hand, the cash 
and investments together amount to almost the whole of the 
capital,.an extraordinary position. On the basis of thelist \ 
dividend the £1 units, at 39s., yield nearly 4 per cent. ux 
free; or 5 per-cent. gross, a satisfactory return in the light 
of the. strong finances and further recovery prospects. In 


‘ the pre-depression years considerably higher rates of dividend 


were paid, shareholders receiving 10 per cent. tax free both 
in 1928 and 1929. 
Custos. 


[Readers’ enquiries, or requests for advi:e regarding particular 
shares, will be answered periodically as space permits. 


CES4LE 


append initials or a pseudonym to their questions.] 












Oted a 
ae 1936 


£4,725 
ut 74d, 


npany’s 
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EXPENSIVE TREATMENTS 
PAINFUL OPERATIONS 
] TEDIOUS EXERCISES 


| | You cure yourself as you walk ! 


Are you suffering from one of the 


| common foot ailments shown in the 


| above diagram ? Then here is your 


| opportunity to rid yourself of it. No 
| matter what treatment may have failed 
| in the ‘past you cannot regard your 
| qgse as hopeless till you have worn 
| Dr. Fairweather Shoes. 

Priees range from 30/- to 49/6 and the 
range of sizes and fittings are so ex- 
tensive that there is no foot we cannot 


‘Come and Consult 
Dr. Fairweather 


orwrite to him personally at Charles H. Baber's 


| 


about your particular complaint. 





















nish ALL Foot Troubles 


Simply by the Shoes you wear! 


F you think this sounds too good to be true, come and 

consult Dr. S. D. Fairweather, M.A., M.B., Ch.B. 

(Aberdeen), at Charles H. Baber’s and let him advise 
you personally on the type of shoes which will rid you of 
your particular complaint once and for all. 


Without cost or obligation, Dr. Fairweather or one of his 
specially trained assistants will explain how, by giving your 
feet the freedom and natural exercise they need, his 
Progressive Shoes will enable you to regain complete foot- 
health as you walk! No other treatment, operations or 
exercises are necessary. 

Dr. Fairweather, who recently requested the removal of 
his name from the Medical Register of the G.M.C. in order 
to devote himself to this work, is at your service daily at 


LANGHAM HOUSE, UPPER REGENT ST., W.1 


Dr. Fairweather Shoes also sold at 140 Regent Street, W.1 
and at Messrs. Finley & Baber, 16 St. Anne’s Street, Manchester 


Send today for FREE BOOKLET on Treatment and Care of Feet. 








GOLDEN MOMENTS 
The Cup Final 


Just on time he takes the ball in his stride and 
slams it into the net—the winning goal. 
What a Golden Moment for him as he receives 


the coveted Cup. 


But even he cannot buy a better tobacco than 
“Cut Golden Bar’’ at a shilling an ounce. But it 


must be Wills’s. 





WILLS‘ 


2 oz. Vacuum Tin 








CUT GOLDEN BAR 


READY RUBBED 
in 2 oz. Pocket Vacuum Tins and | oz. Airtight Tins 


FLAKE FORM 
pea in 2 oz. Vacuum Tins and | oz. Packets I OUNCE 
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COMPANY MEETINGS - 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 
ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR > 





THE two hundred and seventeenth annual general court of the 
Royal Exchange Assurance was held on April 21st in the Royal 
Exchange, E.C. 

Mr. Charles L. Dalziel (the Sub-Governor), after expressing 
regret at the absence through indisposition of the Governor, Mr 
Vivian Smith, said that in the Life Department new business had 
amounted to £4,652,000, showing a slight increase on that for 1935. 
The net sum assured was £4,322,000, a rather smaller figure than that 
of last year. The total premium income of the Life Department was 
£1,253,000, which again recorded an increase over the year 1935, 
while the claims paid and outstanding amounted to £698,000 against 
a total of £676,000 for the year 1935. The gross rate of interest 
earned on the Life Fund for the year was £4 19s. 2d. per cent., 
against £4 19s. 9d. per cent. for 1935.. The Life Assurance Fund 
now stood at £12,505,000. ie 

The Fire Department had had another good year, and, although 
the underwriting profit of nearly £171,000 was not quite so high a 
figure as in 1935—a record year—it was eminently satisfactory. A 
total of £212,837 had been transferred to general profit and loss. 

The Fire Fund at the commencement of last year had stood at 
£1,193,000, of which £600,000 was represented by additional reserve, 
and the directors had considered this an appropriate time to make a 
transfer from general profit and loss of £200,000 to the additional 
reserve, making that reserve up to a figure of £800,000. Their fire 
business in this country continued to. keep at’a steady and satisfactory 
level, but in the United States of America the loss experience had not 
been so favourable as in the exceptiqnally good preceding year ; 
nevertheless they were in receipt ofa modest profit from that section.’ 

MaRINE AND ACCIDENT. . 

In the Marine Department the net premiums received amounted 
to approximately £660,000, while the Marine Fund now stood at 
£830,000. To the growth of competition could now be added very 
definitely the increased cost of repairs; and the-direetors had decided 
to make no transfer this year from that department to the general 
profit and loss account. Increases in freights and higher values of 
hulls and commodities should have a beneficial effect upon future 
business, while there had been signs also of more co-operation among 
hull underwriters. If the future turned out more profitable than they 
believed, their results would not be impaired by their present con- 
servative attitude. 

The year’s results of the Accident Department were most satis- 
factory. The net premiums had amounted to £1,124,000, and the 
underwriting profit of £62,000 showed a marked increase on that 
obtained in 1935. The Department had transferred to generat profit 
and loss account a sum of £101,000, the highest amount since 1922. 
With the exception of foreign employers’ liability insurance, every 
section of the business had produced a higher ratio of profit. Motor 
car insurance had been somewhat mofe profitable but the outlook was 
still rather uncertain. They were awaiting with interest the findings 
of the Departmental Committee appointed by the Board of Trade 
to consider and report on the question of compulsory insurance. 
They had decided to transfer from general profit and loss account the 
sum of £100,000 to the additional reserve for accident business, 
making that £300,000. 

The directors recommended a final dividend of 19 per cent. which, 
with the interim dividend of 11 per cent. paid in November, would 
make a total dividend of 30 per cent., less tax, on the capital stock. 
He thought it would be agreed that they had again had a successful 
year. 

In conclusion, he said that as one looked round the world today 
one was apt to grow rather apprehensive of theories that ran counter 
to individual enterprise. It seemed to him that the strength and 
vitality of British insurance lay in the fact that it had been built up 
and was still conducted by organisations reasonably free from well- 
intentioned but hampering control. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





WORLD AUXILIARY INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


THE eighteenth ordinary general meeting of the World Auxiliary 
Insurance Corporation, Limited, was held on April 20th, at Win- 
chester House, E.C. 

Captain the Right Hon. C. C. Craig, D.L., the Chairman, said 
that in the fire account the fund brought forward from last year 
amounted to £45,027 and interest to £2,316, to which was added 
premiums of £93,370, making £140,714. After paying-all claims, 
&c., and transferring £2,750 to profit and loss account, there 
remained a balance of £46,693, equal to 50 per cent. of the premiums 
received during the year. 

In the general accident and miscellaneous account the total was 
£213,250 and the remaining balance was £128,495. In the marine 
account, premiums for 1936 amounted to £102,082; £20,000 
had been transferred to profit and loss, and £158,333 was carried 
forward to 1937 and represented a fund equal to 155 per cent. of 
the premium income for the year. 

The available balance in the profit and Joss account was. £179,391. 
From the balance of £166,861 they recommended a dividend of 
74 per cent., free of income tax, on the paid-up capital. Invest- 
ments taken at cost amounted to £1,012,441, and their value at 
December 31st, 1936, was £1,085,470. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 
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THE BUDGET 


It will be some few days before the City ; 
‘pronounce its final verdict on the eda fearm ad 4 
Neville Chamberlain’s sixth Budget, namely, the of Ni 
a new form, of the Excess Profits Tax. Later in then 
I refer to some of the first impressions created by this pars 
proposal, but before doing so it may be well to Py 
main points of the Budget, if only in order to apprediee te 
fully the nature of the task with which the Chancelige 
confronted. : ma 

With a total estimated Ordinary Expeng: 
£862,848,000, and after-allowing for A ak one ¢ 
Ordinary Revenue for the current year on the existing hy. 
of taxation of £23,234,000, the Chancellor was stil] faced yj; 
a prospective Deficit of £14,898,000. By raising the pi 
rate of Income Tax to §s. in the £, Mr. Chamberlain ‘ 
additional revenue for the current year of £13,000,009 ani 
£15,000,000 in a full year; by making provisions relating 1 
certain transactions in securities (known in the City as bong 
““ washing”) he obtained a further £150,000 for this 
and £1,000,000 for a full year, while by his new imouiie 
entitled National Defence Contribution—to which  furtty 
reference is made below—he obtained £2,000,000 this je 
and expects to get £20,000,000 in a full year. For th 
current year, therefore, the Chancellor’s new imposts give a 
estimated yield of £15,150,000, thus changing his Prospectin 
Deficit of £14,898,000 into an anticipated Surplus of £2520 

, CAPITAL THE CHIEF CONTRIBUTOR. 

It will be seen, therefore, that Mr. Chamberlain’s Proposah 
are concerned wholly with capital in one form or anothe 
The heavily burdened Income Tax payer makes the chic 
contribution for the current year, but it is a contributin 
which was fully expected and will be accepted with equanimiy 
in the City. The proposed measure for preventing a kg 
but wholly undesirable form of tax evasion through the systen 
of bond washing will command approval, and any conty. 
versy will undoubtedly centre upon the new form of Exces 
Profits Tax, euphemistically described by the Chancellor a; ; 
** National Defence Contribution.” 


. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

Before dealing, however, with this special feature of th: 
Budget it must be noted that its favourable acceptance— 
far as may be. judged at present—by. the official Opposition 
is mainly due to the fact that no addition whatever has been 
imposed in the shape of indirect taxation, and this, no doutt, 
it is hoped, may tend to check any further rise in the cost of 
living, though it remains to be seen whether the new Profit 
Tax may not tend in that direction. A further point—and 
it is an important one—to be made in favour of M. 
Chamberlain’s Profits Tax is that it is manifestly designed t 
provide a means for automatically covering the special 
armament expenditure over the next few years and possibly 
obviating any apprehensions of a further addition to th 
Income Tax or any fresh imposts affecting particular busines 
enterprises. Moreover, it might also be urged that inasmuch 
as the anticipated increased revenues can only come from: 
growth in profits, no real hardship can be imposed upo 
industry. The proposals, of course, in no way affect ind- 
vidual earnings by employees or the professional class, 
though incidentally two of these classes, namely, accountants 
and solicitors, seem likely to benefit materially by the develop- 
ments arising out of the complexity of the new graduatel 
Profits Tax. 














THE New TAX. 

The actual official description of this new National Defen: 
Contribution is as follows : 

It is proposed to charge upon trades and businesses making profis 
of more than £2,000 in accounting years ending after April st 
1937, a tax, to be called the National Defence Contribution, on the 
growth of profits measured by the relation of the actual profit 
of the accounting year to either the average actual profits of pa 
years or the profits corresponding to a percentage on the capitl 
employed. The tax will be graduated, at rates not exceeding om 
third of the growth, by reference to the return on capital which the 
profits represent. 


It will be seen that the taxpayer is to have the optidt 
of having his contribution calculated either on the exes 
(Continued on page 780.) 
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‘I used to catch one cold after another ; but ever since I started 
smoking Greys I’ve had just the one cold,’ 

No—you can’t see the original of this testimonial, because it was 
accidentally used to light our last cigarette. So we will merely ask you 
to believe that Greys are very good cigarettes — a point which you 


can easily test for yourself. ; 


THE Gre CIGARETTES 
Ten for sixpence 


Footnote. — Twenty ordinary cigarettes a day, says a doctor, can do 
a smoker no harm. The trouble is that, judging by what one reads, 
there is hardly such a thing as an ordinary cigarette . . . except Greys. 


ISSUED BY THE’UNITED KINGDOM TOBACCO CO. LTD., ASSOCIATE OF GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD 
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COMPANY MEETING 





SCHWEPPES, LIMITED 





ANOTHER SATISFACTORY YEAR 





Tue fortieth annual general meeting of Schweppes, Limited, was 
held on April 15th, in London. 


Sir Ivor Philipps, K.C.B., D.S.O. (the Chairman), said that the 
accounts presented again showed a satisfactory position—a rise 
in profits and a strengthening of the financial position. The profit 
and loss account reflected an improvement in trading results, with 
a consequent increase in the net profits of £3,000. He thought 
they could not only congratulate themselves on the satisfactory 
year’s trading but also upon the splendid balance-sheet now sub- 
mitted. The directors recommended that from the balance available 
for appropriation, after transferring £40,000 to reserve account 
and paying the usual Preference dividends, the sum of £75,750 
should be distributed by way of dividend to the Ordinary and 
Deferred stockholders, and that £59,706 be carried forward. 


In spite of a very poor summer, the Company’s sales had shown 
a steady increase not only in bottles but also in gallonage—a most 
gratifying point. During the year they introduced a new drink, 
Sparkling Lime, which had sold well, and they felt that it had a 
considerable future. A very important point which he wished 
again to stress most strongly was that when anyone asked for a 
Schweppes product they should always do so by name, insist that 
they got Schweppes, and see the label on the bottle. The Company 
had also introduced a “ sugar-free ” Sparkling Lime, so they now 
had not only a full range of Sparkling Fruit Beverages but sugar- 
free Sparkling Lime, sugar-free Tonic Water and sugar-free Ginger 
Ale. Their cordials still went ahead steadily and their Lime Juice 
Cordial sales had shown a very marked increase. 


Their export trade to the United States and other parts of the 
world was showing very satisfactory expansion. 


Their sales so far this year had been most satisfactory, and he 
thought that the Coronation celebrations would undoubtedly help 
them as a whole, especially in and around London; but he would 
remind stockholders that a boom year was not necessarily of ultimate 
gain to the firm. He was optimistic enough to hope, however, that 
they would show still greater success in the years to come and that 
Schweppes would continue to grow in popularity. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 

















Castle Rising, Norfolk. 


‘* There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from 
Virginia and no better brand than the 


* Three Castles.’ ”’ 
—THE VIRGINIANS 


WILLS'S 
THREE CASTLES 
CIGARETTES 
20° FOR 1/6 ag nan 6 
50 FOR 3/3 Also obtainable 


in other packings 


One expects to pay a little more 
for a cigarette of such excellent Quality 





SOO SAK 
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FINANCE 
(Continued from page 778.) E } 
of profits over the standard, or on the per LE, 
profits bear to the capital employed, A be knew EAG SL 
capital standard. If an undertaking chooses the & th 
standard, the charge is to be on the amount by which 
exceed 6 per cent. in the case of a company and 8 Pr 
in the case of a firm of the capital employed, 
to say, however, many questions of detail have Be. 
made clear, one of them being whether the excess 
will be declared after or before paying the Income T 
while in some quarters the new proposal has been remet 
as a penalising of all equity capital, the full burden Of th 
tax apparently being borne by the Ordinary sharehg 
POINTS OF DIFFICULTY. 
Moreover, in an impost of this character it js 


t eC 
inevitable that it should bear hardly, or even unjustly, Ug nts 
individual cases. Thus, for example, on the ric tat 
of capital being calculated at the cost of the assets, yj siete Oe 


there not be some inequality as between companies whig fs of busi 





have accumulated big reserves in balance-sheets and thoy oped expe 
which have set aside large amounts for writing down thy suity fund 
assets? And yet again, this same inequality may g i Sih 
in the case of companies which have watered, or at all evens oto. 
have greatly increased, their capital instead of paying cy) fxs yea" © 
dividends. Agother ZOO 








Again, as regards the effect upon price levels, it is quit eo - 
possible that, as in the case of the Excess Profits Duty, the dov 
effect may be to raise prices, for in many instances ther fm the 1 
will be a tendency to pay increased wages which, in aillions. 









will affect consumption, and, in fact, there may be may leant 
forms of expenditure which will be practised by busing vist in rf 
undertakings with a view to lessening the total on which MM icy stood. 
the new tax has to be paid. However, these are matter uted. T 
on which more careful opinion will have to be given afer lage ; 
the details of the Budget have been digested. Meanwhil, aku 


apart from a general fall in industrial shares, the Stock Mi pbles com 
Markets have not been unduly perturbed, for it is clea §§A 1924-29: 
from the fact that the Chancellor estimates that the new gm "hic 
. Mga ‘ : OM, table 
impost will give him a revenue in a full year of £20,000,00 med 02 
that he is confident as to the growth in profits over the nex 








quennium 

few years. ARTHUR W. Kippy, Rj suplus in 
: sed to d 

The sul 

FINANCIAL NOTES surplus ha 

MARKETS AND THE BUDGET. ony 


Tue Stock Markets during the earlier days of this week have reversion 
been affected both by the Budget and by some apprehensions JM in the cas 
with regard to the outcome of the fortnightly settlement 9 Ordinary 


owing to the fall which has taken place in Mining shares and wen 
in commodities. The result of the settlement has still to atid 


be seen, but at the moment of writing the first effect of th gong. 
Budget has been a moderate improvement in gilt-edged J inounce 
securities and a general fall in industrial shares on the new  tonus of 
profits tax, to which fuller reference is made in my article Jj heir ord 





elsewhere. all claim: 
* * * * quenniun 

The ct 

CUNARD’S RECOVERY. ost intent 

The Cunard Steam Ship Company is now, of course, a JM and othe 
holding concern, its main interest consisting in its subsidiary, oi inves 


the White Star Line, which is the operating company for the J waing « 
ships on the North Atlantic services. Thus, while the accounts of ~ 
of the parent company for the past year show little change from walt 
those of the previous year, the Report of the White Star Line the follc 
is most encouraging. Thanks mainly to the great improvement J »»4 per 
in industrial conditions and general prosperity in the United § avidenc 
States, and thanks also to the attractions of the new Cunard by the 1 
liner, the ‘ Queen Mary,’ a loss on working of £400,000 Provisio 
1934, and of a little over £61,000 in 1935, has now given place re 
to an operating profit of £588,000. The directors, therefore, +937 
are able, after deducting the total loss brought forward from 
1935, to carry forward to the credit of Profit and Loss £76,800. 
It has to be noted, however, that no allowance has been ' 
for depreciation of steam ships and motor ships, and it is cleat J stares 
that the company has a long way to go before dividends can be 9 written 
paid upon its Ordinary capital of £10,000,000, of which 60 pet ff i pe 
cent. is owned by the Cunard Steam Ship Company. Neve §° 
theless, the recovery is remarkable and encouraging, and comes ime 
as a reward to the directors who had the faith in the time of mosh 
extreme depression in the United States to provide new the ne 
up-to-date steamers against the return of prosperity m the BF transfe 
United States and elsewhere. DOW st 
(Continued on page 782.) The 
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conPANY MEETING 
STAR & BRITISH DOMINIONS 


Ae URANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


sIR EDWARD MOUNTAIN’S ADDRESS 








annual general mecting of the Eagle, Star and 
peso Insurance Company, Limited, held on Thursday, 
paitish Sir Edward Mountain, Bt., J.P., in moving the adoption 
Apel 15th ort and accounts, said they continued to benefit by the 
of the rope rosperity of the country and he thought shareholders 
arp that the results for the past year were good. 

the life department. there was a large expansion of new business ; 
Jicies were issued for sums assured of £5,880,088, of which 

1 was reassured. The whole of their life business, except a 
in South Africa, was obtained in the United Kingdom. 
in sums assured during the year was nearly £3,000,000. 
gmounts assured under their ordinary whole life and endowment 
ce tables continued to show a pleasing increase. A con- 
sderable pectin = the new rag bs due to group life he 

: es. ey were one of the leading companies in tha 

on, for which they had a special organisation of highly 
cass s. The rate of interest earned by their current life and 
wity funds in 1936 was £4 3s. 5d. per cent. after deduction of 
- tax. Having regard to the yield now obtainable on high- 
ey securities and the high rate of tax, that yield they would consider 
gisactory. The amount of surrenders in 1936 was the lowest for 

years, clearly indicating the country’s return to prosperity. 
Wether good feature in their life department was that notwithstanding 
the large increase of business their expense ratio showed a substantial 
se of over I} per cerit. The current life and annuity funds 
igcreased over £534,000 during the year, whilst, since the beginning 
gf the quinquennium, they had increased by approximately 1} 

‘ions. 
eo to the assets of the life fund, the Stock Exchange securities 
were taken at or under - — — value ip pa —- 

‘ist in regard to the other classes of investments the prices at whic 
oy hy the a bp in » iapan of the epee = 
w«tified. They had realised certain of their securities at a considerable 
profit, and [ — profit and the whole of the appreciation had 
teen left untouched. 

In calculating the liabilities of the participating sections the new 
bles compiled by the Institute and the Faculty of Actuaries, viz., 
A 1924-29, were adopted, the rate of interest assumed being 3 per 
cent., which brought out higher reserves than those required by the 
0M. table used on the last occasion. The average rate of interest 

tamed on their current life assurance fund during the past quin- 
quennium was £4 4s. 10d. per cent. The valuation showed a gross 
suplus in the participating section of £339,087. Of this it was pro- 
posed to distribute £318,955 and carry the balance forward. 

The sum of £31,895 representing one-tenth of the distributable 
suplus had been carried to the shareholders’ profit and loss account, 
the remainder amounting to £287,060 being credited to the policy- 
holders. The policyholders’ share was sufficient to provide 
reversionary paarty = 40S. per cent. - annum of the sum assured 
in the case of both Ordinary whole life assurances with profits and 
Ordinary endowment assurances with profits, whilst in the case of 
the abstainers’ section (full premium) bonuses of 42s. per cent. on 
whole life assurances and 41s. per cent. on endowment assurances 
were declared. In i nigh the excellent results achieved and the 
stong position of the life fund, the directors were pleased to 
anounce that for the present they had decided to pay an interim 
bonus of £2 per cent. on all participating policies effected ufder 
their ordinary section and the abstainers’ full premium section on 
il daims arising by death or maturity during the current quin- 
quennium. 

The credit balance brought in from last year was £257,264. The 
net interest on investments amounted to £264,276, whilst trusteeship 
and other fees yielded £8,658 net, and the net profit from the sale 
af investments was £146,762. The transfers: from the various 
tading departments totalled £317,378. The premium on the issue 
of Ordinary shares, after providing for expenses, was £1,116,060, 
and Ly poly: foreign exchange amounted to £26,129, making a 
grand total of £2,136,531. This amount had been dealt with in 
the following manner: There was paid an increased dividend of 
27} per cent., amounting with the Preference and Preferred Ordinary 
dividends to £261,011 net, which payment was more than covered 
by the net interest earnings and twice over by the profits of the year. 

sion for British and other taxation and expenses not charged 
tkewhere absorbed £137,759. Office equipment amounting to 
eo, and bad — amounting to £4,533 were entirely written 

» Whust a transfer was made to the motor insurance account of 
£5,683. These adjustments left the substantial balance of 
41,708,605. Out of the sum remaining the balance of cost of life 

ses acquired, £145,000, and the balance of premium on 
shares in subsidiary insurance companies, £35,803, had also been 
Witten off. £100,000 was transferred on account of the provision 
for Pensions. After these various deductions there remained a 
balance to carry forward of £277,802, which showed an 
mrease of £20,538 on the amount brought in. They had, there- 
fire, more than a year’s dividend in hand. After writing off all 
&penses in connexion with the recent share issue, the premium on 
the new capital, together with the sum of £33,940, making a total 
— a £1,150,000, we been carried to reserve fund, which 

at two and a half millions. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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“The illiberality of parents, 
in allowance towards their children, 
is a harmful errour.” Bacon 


Among our schemes for the benefit of 
children are:— 


Life Assurance for Children; 


Provision for Education; 
A Present for a Child. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762), 


19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2. 














THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital ... me £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund poe £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ace see ne AS Ue £2,000,000 : 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 








YOU WOULD NOT TRUST A 
naked Reus 
light..! 






where explosive gases 
might be found. Inferior 
tyres are poor protection 
in those mishaps which 
might occur at any time. 


Fit Dunlop for complete 
safety under all conditions. 


YOU CAN TRUST 


DUNLOP 


The Worlds Master Tyres 


DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED, Fort Dunlop, BIRMINGHAM 
Branches throughout the World 


C.F.H. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES | 
(Continued from page 780.) 
I.C.I. PROGREsS. 

The latest report of that stupendous undertaking, the 
Imperial Chemical Industries, shows further progress during 
the past year both in general activities and in profit-earning 
power. The gross profit for the year is no less than £9,049,422, 
representing an increase over the previous year of nearly 
£700,000. Of this increase £200,000 was absorbed by income 
tax and £500,000 more was set aside, the appropriation to 
General Reserve, in addition to the usual £1,000,000 to 
Obsolescence and Depreciation, being increased from 
£1,000,000 to £1,500,000. The rate of dividend on the 
Ordinary shares is the same, but as the Deferred shares afe 
converted into Ordinary shares and participate in the 
8 per cent. dividend, instead of receiving 2 per cent., as they 
would have done in their old form, the cost of the dividend is 


greater. 


* ~* * * 


UNILEVER RESULTS. 

The increase recently announced in the dividend paid by 
Unilever Ltd. and Unilever N.V. for the past year is fully 
justified by the accounts just published. The net profit of 
Unilever was £3,463,000, against £2,432,000 for the previous 
year, while the net profit of Unilever N.V. was 15,459,000 
florins, against 13,568,000 florins for the previous year. The 
Unilever dividend is 7$ per cent. against 63 per cent. for 1935, 
and the N.V. Company is paying 5} per cent. against 4 per cent. 

x x *x * 


SAN PAULO RalILway. 

Shareholders of the San Paulo (Brazilian) Railway Company 
who: have been passing through a time of trouble, partly due 
to the Brazilian exchange position, are now receiving some 
encouragement from the latest annual report. The receipts 
for last year showed a substantial increase, both in currency 
and in sterling, and there has also been a reduction in the 
expenditure. As a consequence, the general net revenue 
amounted to £426,927 as compared with only £287,548 a year 
ago. The Directors are, therefore, able to propose a final 
dividend on the Ordinary Stock of 3 per cent., making § per 
cent. for the year, a distribution which compares with only 
23 per cent. a year ago. 





Capital Appreciation 


COMPLETE SAFETY 


‘An investment in ‘ Bristol & West’ 
SAVINGS WARRANTS 


shows a PROFIT of 20% in 54 years 


Thus £20 becomes £24 
£400 £480 


be] ” 


Income Tax is paid by the Society and all Interest 
and Bonus is NET. 


° a 6 
The BRISTOL & WEST, founded 1830, conducts 
business with prudence on mutual lines in a favoured 
area, 
Membership 25,000 

Assets ee £3,300.000 

Bonus distributed ... £105,000 

Reserves £178,000 

Particulars of SAVINGS WARRANTS, 


other investments and Balance Sheet on request. 


Bristol & West 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE: 9/11 ST. STEPHEN'S STREET,’ 
BRISTOL 1 
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SCHWEPPES’ PRoFITs, 

At the recent annual meeting of Schwe im} 
Chairman, Sir Ivor Philipps, was able to een te 
showing both a rise in profits and a further strengtiy Repor 
the financial position. The Reserve Account, it ap eng 
been increased to £365,000 by the transfer of laa 
profits, while the balance-sheet shows that the Cash fron 
has been increased from £24,000 to £131,000 The 
profits themselves increased by £3,000 and the Chae” 
stated that, in spite of a disappointing summ 
sales had shown a steady increase. 7 Company 


* 













+ * * 





SCOTTISH AGRICULTURAL, 

That the formation some few years ago of the 
Agricultural Securities Corporation was justified jis 
by the Report of the Corporation’s third full year of 
It shows that the Corporation is fully maintaining its activi; 
in the matter of loans to the agricultural industry in Scale 
At the date of the Report, namely, March 31st last, long-term 
loans to the amount of £564,695 were completed, and the 
profit on the Corporation’s operations for the year amounts 
to £6,209. A sum of £788 is transferred to a special Resery 
and the balance of expenses of the issue of the 3} per ize 
Debenture Stock and also the discount on that issue, is writtes 
off, leaving a satisfactory amount to be carried forward. 







Proved 


































































MORE INSURANCE RESULTS 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE. 
IN spite of the fact that the result of the Fire Account w; 
not so good as in 1935, the report of the Alliance Assurance: 
for 1936 is a satisfactory one, and the underwriting depart. 
ments have produced very satisfactory results. In particular 
the Accident Departments show that, while premiums have 
increased by £60,000, no less than 25 per cent. of thy 
additional income has been retained as profits. Including 
interest, the Accident Department transfers £223,341 tp 
Profit and Loss. From the Fire Account the amount tran. 
ferred is £387,037 as against £435,077 in the previous year, 
In the Life Department new business amounted to £3,525,540 
net, and the combined Life Accounts produced a total premium 
income of £1,508,346 against £1,469,733 in 1935. The 

dividend of 18s. per share is unchanged. 
* 

























* * * 


CALEDONIAN. 


For the past year the net new Life business of the Caledonian 
Insurance Company amounted to £2,039,320 sums assured as 
against £1,685,886 for 1935, and the Fund has been increased 
by £211,932 after transfer of shareholders’ proportion of profit 
for the triennium. The triennial valuation showed an increase 
of £2,643,680 in the sums assured and bonuses, and the net 
rate of interest on the Fund over the three years was £4 0s. 3d., 
while the rates of interest adopted for the valuation were 
2} per cent. for the assurances against 3 per cent. in previous 
valuations, and 3 per cent. for annuities. After allowing for 
an additional Reserve of £30,000 for Contingencies, the 
surplus amounts to £466,370 and bonuses have been declared 
on the participating policies of £2 2s. per cent. on the sum 
assured in respect of whole life policies, £2 per cent. on 
endowments and a cash bonus of 15 per cent. of premiums 
paid during the triennium on Class B assurances. 

* * * *x 


EAGLE STAR. 


At the recent annual meeting of the Eagle Star and British 
Dominions Insurance Sir Edward Mountain, the Chairman, 
was able to give an excellent account of the past year’s opera- 
tions, the Life Department showing a very large expansion of 
new business, while the quinquennial valuation disclosed a 
gross surplus in the Participating section of £339,087, of 
which it is proposed to distribute £318,955, carrying the 
balance forward. The directors are declaring a simple 
reversionary bonus at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum in the 
ordinary with-profits section, while in the Abstainers’ section 
the declaration on whole-life policies with full premiums is 4 
simple reversionary bonus of £2 2s. per cent. per annum, 
and on Endowment assurances a bonus of £2 Is. per cent 
per annum. In the case of policies with reduced premiums 
the corresponding bonus is declared of 28s. per cent. and 
27s. per cent. per annum respectively. In view of these 
results and the strong position of the Life Fund, the directors 
have decided, for the present, to pay an interim bonus of 
£2 per cent. per annum on all participating policies becoming 
claims by death or maturity during the current quinquennium 
effected under the company’s Ordinary section and 
Abstainers’ full premium section. A. W. K. 
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TOR” CROSSWORD No. 239 
“ THE SPECTA — 


ENO. 

; inea will be given to the sender of the first correct solution of this 

{A prise of Fe oes 10 be opened. Envelopes should be marked “‘ Crossword Puzzle,” 
weeR’s Ce oad not later than first post on Tuesday. No eee will be opened 
and should - Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below. The name 
fore noon yall be published in our next issue. Envelopes containing solutions must 
the winie® alfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delivery. Solutions 
from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.} 
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SUPERIOR CEDAR COTTAGES 


as shown with 
3 bedrooms 


at £265 for 


superstructure in sections 
or approx. £600 ready 
for occupation on your site. 





: —* 
Others from £325. Guaranteed condensation-free. 
dry and warm. 3/- per cent. insurance. 

Hire purchase: ‘State locality of site when writing 
for folder describing smaller and larger houses.” 


W. S. COLT, setnerspen, asuronp, KENT 
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rev. Consolidate. 
These last productions have 


ACROSS 7. 
Choices which express the 8. ; 
é purpose of a missionary ? a musical accompaniment. 
This fellow’s heading for a 10. Coil-shaped fossil shell. 
come-down ! 1r. rev. “Better to hunt in 
14. No one will deny that this fields for . . . unbought, 
formation of words makes Than fee the doctor for a 


a) 


Nd 


sound sense. nauseous draught.” 
17. An obstacle might make us 12. rev. Abuse about 31. 
dilapidated. 13. Fasten. 
19. rev. Came into notice. 15. rev. Makes George feel 
20. Half a page. small. 


22. This god makes a waterway 16. Tanning liquor. 

run backwards ! 18. This Frenchman goes to an 
24. It is an accepted practice English school. 

with an axis. 21. rev. Drop a line in a lake 
25. Dial- indicators with a and you'll catch this bird. 

doubled end are uncalled for. 23. rev. Always a wash-out ! 


28. Not one nor the other. 26. Set at nought. ; 
29. Soon to be found in 8. 27. “ Before mine eyes in oppo- 
30. Biblical sacrifice of flour sition sits 

and oil. Grim death, my .. . and foe.” 
33. Ready utterance, in truth, 29. Metric unit of measure. 

provides a channel for hot 30. Half loud. 

air! 38. See 22. 
34. More than undiluted ! 32. rev. Compare. 

DOWN SOLUTION TO 


CROSSWORD NO. 238 


i) 


. Cutting off last letter of word. 

. With jaws of this kind, any- 
one’s face would light up. 

. A bride’s outfit is far from 
complete without a French 
author. 

4. rev. One is needed for an 
old woman. Al 

. How 3 comes to an end. 

. Vowels. 


wv 


w 


aur 





SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 238 is Miss Agnes Smith, 
Suffolk House, Brandon, Suffolk. 








The Distinctive System 
\" of 


The Scottish Provident 


| Institution 

| Under The Distinctive System the 

| premiums are so moderate that, at 
early and middle ages, the annual sum charged elsewhere 

| for a Whole Life Assurance of £1,000, with profits, will 

| 

i 

| 








here secure from the first as much as £1,300 or thereby 
with right to share in the surplus. 


Write for “ The Distinctive System” booklet. 


The Scottish Provident Institution 


London (City) Office - 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3. 
HEAD OFFICE - 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 
_ FUNDS EXCEED £24,500,000 
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LIBRARIANS AND OTHERS 


who have for disposal a long run of 


<THE TIMES ” | 


newspaper please send particulars to:—B. F. Stevens | 
and Brown, Ltd., 28-30 Little Russell Street, W.C.1. | 











Cr. 8vo., pp. viii + 227. Of all Booksellers. 7/6 net. 


WHEN TEMPERAMENTS CLASH 


A Study of the Components of Human Temperament. | 
By MURDO MACKENZIE. 
This is a human world and whether or no we perform | 
to capacity depends on our relations with other humans | 
and on little else. In all walks of life from the bustle of | 
the Stock Exchange to the heated contention of the 
study the effect of intimate human contact on the 
nervous system is becoming the serious modern problem. | 














THOMAS MURBY & CO., 1 Fleet Lane, E.C. 4. 











SPRING & SUMMER TOURS 
“WITHIN THE EMPIRE” 


BERMUDA or BAHAMAS 


POPULAR FARES including Hotel 


ORDUNA | MAY 
*OROPESA 22 MAY 
REINA DEL PACIFICO 17 JUNE 


*Bermuda only 


THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 
LIVERPOOL, 3. London Agents: Royal 
Mail Lines, Ltd., Cockspur Street, S.W.I, 
and Leadenhall St., E.C.3, or local agents. 

















WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. (Vic. 0283.) 6/-, 3/6, 2/6 Bookable. 
Evenings 8.30; Matinees Wed. and Sat. 2.30, 
FLORA ROBSON in EUGENE O'NEILL'S 
ANNA CHRISTIE. 




















Hf 
CATALOGUE 
505 


The Library of the late Mandell Creighton, 
D.D. Mainly historical and theological, this 
library contains the whole of the books he 
used in writing ‘““A History of the Papacy.” 
This, as with all our catalogues, will be seht 


free on application. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 


BOOKSELLERS 











CAMBRIDGE ENGLAND 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 





RATES. 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters.) Head- 
ings displayedin CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 
24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13 3 74% for 26, and 10% 
for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 
Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion not later than Tuesday of each week. 








PERSONAL 


A“ stupid talk of war must cease, 
Smokers enjoy the TOM LONG peace. 








“ VHE MOST STRIKING FACT about humanism 
; is its failure to satisfy humanity.”—See “ The 
Times’’ leading article on March 25th, 1937. In 
addition to all our many-sided philanthropic work to 
meet human need, ‘‘ we preach Christ Crucified . . . 
the power of God” to save from sin. Your co- 
operation by ed and gift will be welcomed. The 
Rev. Percy INESON, Superintendent, EAST END 
MISSION, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Com- 
mercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 





RTHRITIS, Rheumatism, Gout, Lumbago and 
similar ills. Over 5,030 doctors endorse 
“*Curicones.” Free sample Dept. S.U. 1, STEPHEN 
MattHews & Co., Ltp., 19-21 Farringdon St., E.C. 4. 


egg medical discovery re-grows new 
hair. Medically recommended.—Write to THE 
LasoraTonriEs (S.R.), 37 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 








AVE YOUR MSS. TYPED by an EXPERT, rod. 
thousand words. Specimen Free.—WINIFRED 
JewEL, 3 Federal Road, Perivale, Middlesex. 





ao rowel COMPLEX ?—Write for free Book 
“Tocan... and I will.”—BritisH INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD., 1 (BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 





i. Coronation Season Lunch and Dine at 
the Rendezvous Restaurant, Dean Street, Shaftes- 
bury Avenue. Gerrard 3464. Free Garage. 





b hag se ORANGES.—120 finest extra large, 15s. 6d. ; 
e 150 large, 17s. ; Carriage Paid.—P. B. GREENWAY 
& Co., Ltp., Imperial House, South Street, E.C.2. 





QcoTTtisnH ae gee See 
wR (FOUNDED 1839.) 


Membership ss. minimum per annum. 

The 97th Annual Report (208 pages, 16 pages illus- 
trations, coloured cover) dealing with Animal Welfare 
at Home and Abroad is now published, and will be 
sent gratis on application to the SECRETARY, 19 Melville 
Street, Edinburgh, 3. No. 4 of the Polyglot Inter- 
national Joi of Animal Protection will also be 
published in May (annual subscription 1s. 6d. post free). 





‘NPRING CLEANING? Your cast-off clothing. A 
b decent suit and boots might very probably enable 
some destitute unemployed man to secure work. Dis- 
used clothing for women and children would be a great 
boon in many a poverty-stricken home in Poplar. What 
can you send? Will you send it now? We can make 
good use of anything YOU MAY TURN OUT. 

Address, The Rev. WrILLttAM Dick, M.A., Trinity 
Hall, Augusta Street, Poplar, London, E. 14. 
£1 - HAS BEEN EARNED during tuition by 
3) spare-time student of the PREMIER SCHOOL 
OF JOURNALISM with no previous experience of Story or 
Article Writing. For SAMPLE LESSON, SUBJECT 
CHART (copyright), Prospectus and full details of 
personal tuition by correspondence, apply to the 
School at 19 Premier House, Brunswick Sq., W.C. 1. 











WHERE HELP IS WANTED 


EDUCED income and Dividends. The Alexandra 
Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established 

in Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 annually to 
replace losses.—Any help to SECRETARY, London Offices, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C.1, gratefully acknowledged. 











_ GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





YALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE. 
4 The Scholarship Examinations for 1937 will 
be held on June 2nd, 3rd and 4th. Senior 


candidates must be under 14, Juniors under 12 on 
October rst, 1937. Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS. 


~~for perfect shaving 
comfort and durability 
the “ECLIPSE” SUPER 
RAZOR BLADE is really 
the cheapest on the . 


market, 


4 ONCE TRIED — ALWAYS USED 
| Stocked by all Leading CHEMISTS, 


HAIRDRESSERS, CUTLERS, Etc. 


e127 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





NEW EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 
UBLIC AND _PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
YEAR BOOK. 


_ Official Book of Headmasters’ Conference and Associa- 
tion of Preparatory Schools. Consult re Schools, Careers, 
Professions, &c. 10s. 6d. net.—YEAR BOOK PRESS, 31 
Museum Street, W.C.1. 


EDUCATIONAL 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL, holdi disting, 
position for its work in ee came : 
py nae pe ——— interests and m ba iid iy 

ormed curriculum, inspected P ice 
Board of Education and the Oxford sofiselly 
Schools Examination Board, has an i ig mbt 


for boy under 14 years. B ‘Facancy 
help where necessary.—Box vAG8S. SYStEM ey fy 


HE WESTMINSTER TUTORS (ime go 
si M.A.Oxon., Miss Nanco “Bae Frees, 
experienced staff) undertake coaching for all Unit ud 
School, and Civil Service examinations, (Men wren, 
students.) Modern Language classes, ie) 
foreigners. Small groups for Matriculation fr 
Certificate work. Individual tuition in weak Sch 
Reasonable charges. For prospectus, advice, is 
of recent successes, apply 50 Westminster Palace: 4nd li 
S.W. 1 (beside the Army and Navy Stores) Interviey 
by appointment only. Tel.: Victoria 2976, 


ne 
COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL 4} 
TRAINING COLLEGES = 


UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 

















Practicai Training for Social, Professi 
Business Posts. Residential Clubs. Seven mat 
course £55. Prospectus from 

Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W. >, 


y , etapa ohaen e 
UPLICATING AND TYPEWRITING, & 
¥ Authors’ MSS. and_ Plays promptly execu 
Ali work guaranteed proof read and checked, 
taries and all Office Staff. Temporary or Permanent 
PROMPT SECRETARIAL — SERVICES LTD. 
7 Princes Street, Hanover Square, W.1. Mayfair 3163), 
ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRE 
(Principal: Dr. E. Robes). 
Complete and practical training for educated ils and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES | 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men, 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION, 
A suitable —— found for every qualified studen, 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand, 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject, 
Apply, 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. (Tel. Sloane 6151) 


M ®8s HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
29 GROSVENOR PLACE, S.W.1. 

Pupils can start at any time provided there is, 
vacancy.—For full Prospectus apply to Mrs. Host, 
ya St. Stephen’s Chambers, Telegraph Stree, 

foes 














HE INSTITUTE OF PRIVATE SECRETARIES 

invites inquiries from those requiring exper 
Private Secretaries of either sex. (No fees.)}—8 New 
Court, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. (’Phone: Hol. 2208) 





\NT. EDWARD’S SCHOOL.—A SCHOLARSHIP 
) EXAMINATION will be held on June rst, 2nd and 
3rd, 1937. Scholarships are two each of £100, £70, £50 
and several Exhibitions of £30. The Major Scholarships 
of £100 may not be awarded if candidates do not show 
sufficient merit. There are also Bursaries of £30 for sons 
of Clergy and Close Exhibitions of £25 for sons of 
Officers of the Royal Navy and Royal Marines, active 
and retired.—Further information may be obtained from 
the Bursar, St. Edward’s School, Oxford. 





~ EDMUND’S SCHOOL CANTERBURY. 
2 An EXAMINATION for the award of 
SCHOLARSHIPS of the maximum value of £60 a 
“ood each will be held at S. Edmund’s School, Canter- 
ury, on June 8th and gth, 1937, for boys under fourtecn 
on March Ist, 1937. 

Full information may be obtained from the Head- 
master, the Rev. H. BALMFORTH, M.A., S. Edmund’s 
School, Canterbury. 





HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


AN EXAMINATION will be held on May 24th and 
25th and on June 1st and 2nd for the award of the 
following SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS: 
Four Open Scholarships of £100 a year ; six of between 
£25 and £75 a year.—Further information may be 
obtained from the Bursar. 





ioe SCHOOL.—A Qualifying Examina- 

tion will be held on MAY 18th, 1937, for about 
SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, viz. :—THREE 
or FOUR of £100 per annum and FOUR of £60 to 
30 ed annum. Entries close on MAY 12th, 1937.— 
or further particulars and Entry Forms apply to the 
HEAD-MaASTER. 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public school 

on individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing 

fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. 

Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for the 

University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 





UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, W.1.—Sound 
Q modern education from Preparatory to University 
standard. Special Courses for older girls. Games, 
Musicianship, Art, Handicrafts, &c.—Particulars from 
PRINCIPAL, 43-7 Harley Street, W. 1. 


QS MARGARET*®S SCERBOOL, 
: BUSHEY, HERTS. 

An EXAMINATION for the. award of three 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £50, 
£40, and £30 per annum will be held at the School on 
June 2nd and 3rd, 1937, for girls under 14 on Sep- 
tember 30th, 1937. 

Applications must be sent in before May roth. Con- 








CO-EDUCATION 


HILDREN’S FARM, ROMANSLEIGH,_ N. 

DEVON. For children from 3-12 years. Farm 
life combined with g education and home care. 
Norland and hospital-trained nurse. ‘Terms moderate 
for long or short periods.—Mrs. VOLKMER. B.A. 
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“The Art of Record Buying 

To choose the best version of any work iror 
among, perhaps, ten recordings, is not an easy 
matter. But you will be greatly helped in your 
choice if you send for this free book, “ The Art 
of Record Buying.” It is a guide to 1,000 
classical records. Write to:— 


EMG Hand-made Gramophones Ltd., 
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ditions and Entrance Forms may be obtained from the] (< 


Principal 





LECTURES 
EAGUE OF NATIONS UNION 
it 


at the 
ABerT Hatt, April 30th at 8 ae 

Lord Cecil and the Dean of St. Paul's, 
M. Pierre Cot (French Minister for Air), 
M. Hambro, M. Rolin, Dr. Alice Nasaryk 


will speak on 
EUROPE RALLY TO THE LEAGUE and 
The International Peace Campaign 
Seats (a few free) to be obtained from the 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS a 5 15 Grosvenor Crescent, 





I 
Na Sida clcetctiat OF LONDON. 


A Course of three Lectures on “‘ THE HISTORY OF 
PADUAN PAINTING IN THE 15TH CENTURY” 
will be given (in French) by ANDREA MOSCHETTI 
(Director of the Civic Museum of Padua, President of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences, Letters and Arts of 
Padua, and Reader in Art of the University of 
Padua) at THE COURTAULD INSTITUTE OF 
ART (20 Portman Square, W.1), on APRIL 27th, 
28th and 30th, at 5.30 p.m. At the first Lecture the 
Chair will be taken by Mr. William Gibson, BA 
(Reader in the History of Art in the University) 
Lantern illustrations. ; 

ADMISSION FREE, by Ticket, to be obtained from 
the Registrar, Courtauld Institute of Art, 20 Portman 


Square, W. 1. 
S. J. WORSLEY, | 
Academic Registrar. 


l NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Course of three Lectures on “* THE RISE OF THE 
OTTOMAN EMPIRE ” will be given by DR. PAUL 
WITTEK (of the Institute of Oriental and Slavonic 
Philology and History in the Université Libre, Brussel) 
at the NEW BUILDINGS OF THE UNIVERSITY 
(Entrance from Montague Place, W.C.1) on MAY 4th, 
sth and 6th, at 5.30 p.m. At the first Lecture the 
Chair will be taken by Professor Sir E. Denison 
Ross, C.LE., D.Lit., Ph.D. (Director of the " 
of Oriental Studies and Professor of Persian in te 
University). 3 
A Comme of three Lectures on “ THE HISTORY 
AND DEVELOPMENT OF ORGAN MUS 
(with illustrations) will be given by MR. G. D. CUN- 
NINGHAM, .A.; F.R.A.M., F.R.C.O. (0: = 
to the City of Birmingham) on MAY 7th, 14th af a 
at §.30 p.m. The first Lecture will be oil 
TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC (Man EMY 
Place, W.1), the second at THE ROYAL ACAD! aD) 
OF MUSIC (York Gate, Marylebone Road. ir 
and the third at the ROYAL COLLEGE OF 2 S 

(Prince Consort Road, South Kensington, S.W.7) 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

S. J. WORSLEY, 














11 Gr ape Street, London, W.C. 2. 





Academic Registrar 
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—~ PUBLICATIONS 
———avAN PATH: | THE 3 NOBLE PATH OF 


HE ARYA TI 

seed A Satirist’s Apologia: Stella 
April issue Pabervio urism: Gerald Bullett; The 
Gibbons ;, 0 of India, Llewelyn Powys 3 Censorship 
agimal Wisdom Humbert Wolfe. Subscription 12s. 


and the B.B.C., ypies IS. cag Pg S. Depart- 
. 5 Camber! oe Place, London, W.r1. 





ment, 17 seas 


AUTHORS, | TYPEW! RITERS, &e. 


ted forward MSS. all description on for 
UTHORS inion ee req. No reading fees. 
ene Poems.—STOCKWELL, 29 Ludgate Hill, £.c.4. 
{so ————_—— am ak a “ 
ting tiny Sentiments. 56 Englis 
AEN, hae = firms waiting. Details free.— 
Sis, SERVICE 1(S), Glenside, Plymouth. 

Typewtg., Trans., &c., promptly ex., a 

[ TERARY Carbon copy 3d. 1,000. —=-Mhiss N 
Nopaatanz(C): TheStudy,96MarinePde., Leigh-on- Sea. 
MS WANTED.—Songs & musical comps. 
SON ered for publication. Terms by arrangement. 
os DEREK LTD.,Z.B.,140A Shaftesbury Av.,W.C.2. 


TAN —Nov sls, short stories. articles, photo- 
W ANTED. iss: should be typed. Revision under- 
aken if desired. —SKILLICORN LITERARY AGENCY, 5 
College Terrace, Brighton 7. 

PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
‘\ ae oe. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 
AerUrs (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 


TO £500 is paid tor film stories. Those 

50) who possess the vision and enterprise to 

be amongst the first in a new field reap rich rewards.— 

ils of spare-time correspondence tuition and Sales 

coee from MANAGING Director, Premier ree of 
him Writing, Ltd., 1 John Street, London, W.C 


— 























CINEMAS 
ee ee 
IMY CINEMA, Oxford Street. Ger. 2981. 
ee WILLY FORST’S 





A reat dramatic triumph 
$ BURGT HEATER ” (U) 
with Carl Esmond, Werner Krauss, 
Olga  icnasenemadatn Hans Moser. 





—————— ——— Sa nn 
——— 


___INVESTME NTS AND LOANS 


| pPLI ICATIONS are mviied by the MorTGAGE (LOAN | 
A AND SECURITIES) Co., 46 L inceln’s Inn F ields, to 
arrange prompt adv ances on Reversior's or Life Interest. 
Not exceeding 4} per cent. net interest. 


_HOTELS AN AND BOARDING HOUSES _ 


ine stil THE RED HOUSE, 
comfortably within reach of London, comfortably 
out of reach of London’s crowds and noise. Golf, 
tennis, swimming and all the joys of the country 
at your command... nights of perfect aa 
days without a domesti c care, ten acres of garden = 
an hotel where it is a pleasure to be ** at home.” 


THE RED HOUSE 
LEATHERHEAD. 
36 minutes from Waterloo. Bridge. « Billiards. 
Write to Mrs. Prior, Resident Proprietress or 
'phone 164. 
JDELGRAVE CLUB LTD. (96 Beigrave Road, S.W.1.) 
—Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 30s. 
weekly : with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly—Vict. 3347. 


ROITWICH SPA. = ORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. 

water. Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., 
RAC. Illustrated Guide from R. LusH, Manager. 


reese Ten _ T HEAL rey HOTEL.—Melville 
aCrescent. T'gms.: * ‘Melcrest” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 


ARKS’ SPUR, HIGH SALVINGTON, WORTH- 
JING.—Quiet Guest House on Downs. Cent. heating. 
Electric light." Tennis, garage.—Apply PROPRIETRESSES. 
\ ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s —— 
1 Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. ° Bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms os. 138. per 
day. Illus. . Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 


EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country 









































Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post _ = 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by 
PEOPLE’S REFRE SHMENT Y HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P.R. H. A., Ltp., St. GEoRGE’s HOTEL, 193 REGENT 
STREET. W. 1. 


‘URREY, TRUST INNS tor excellent country 
\ quarters, wry in the loveliest part of SURREY.— 
Apply for List “ S,” stating requirements, to “ SURREY 
Trust” | Prudential Building, Epsom Road, Guildford. 


War ARWICK CLUB LTD. (21 St. George’s Sq., S. W.1.) 
—Room and breakfast 5s. night or 30s. w *kly : with 
dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 2 gns. w’kly.—Vict. 7289. 

















4A. AUSTRALIA 


Visit Soviet Resie* 
and the Norwegian 
Fjords this Summer. 


Itinerary :— 
Bergen, Ulvik, Ejidfjord Stockholm, 
Leningrad- (for Moscow), Helsingfors, 
Travemunde and Copenhagen. 20 
days. Minimum Rate: 36 Gns. 
From Southampton, 
Also: July 31—Turkey and Dalmatia, 
21. days thom 36 Gns. Sept. 25— 
Greece, oly Land, Egypt, 25 days 
from 43 Gns. 
Limited Membership — 1st class oniy. 


For Further Particulars—Your Lecal Agent, cr 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYS 
Trafalgar Scuare, London, W.C.2. 
(WHitehall 5100), and 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3, 
Liverpool, Southampton, Bristol, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Newcastle. Glasgow, Dundee, Belfast & Dublin _ 








HOLIDAYS 








ARROGATE — HEALTH — HOLIDAYS.—All 
ailments treated. 88 Healing springs. Superb 
holiday centre ;_all sports, entertainments. Yorkshire 
Dales. Wonderful air, moors. 1d. a mile by rail. Guide, 
M. Wins. Information Bureau or L.N.E.R. ieeseaaie 





TO STAMP COLLECTORS 


““ TAMES’S Philatelic Notes and Offers,” posted ‘free 

e every Friday, gives you particulars of rare old 
stamps, lots, collections, &c., at bargain prices.— 
V. F. JaMEs, 418 Strand, London, W.C. (Entrance 
Bedford Street). "Phone: Temple Bar 6017. 














ARE STAMPS .. . if buying or selling you ~— 
Rees results at HARMER ROOKFS, 2 Arundel St., W.C.2. 











WANTED TO PURC Hi. ASE 

EADY CASH WAITING.—I give ‘the HIGHE ST 
I » PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T.J.GASTON,76 Strand, W.C.2(Tem. 3048) 











MISCELLANEOUS 


DANCE for Spanish Medical Aid will be held at 

Lr the New Burlington Galleries, 5 Burlington 

Gardens, W. 1, on Friday, April 2ard, 9 p.m. to 2 a.m. 

First-class band, fully licensed. Tickets: §s. at door. 

All enquiries to Holborn Committee, Spanish Medica) 
Aid, 6 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. Museum 5410. 

] ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 

Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 

on request.—MAnacGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 


H*“4 YOU COCKROACHES? _ Then _ buy 











“ BLATTIS ” UNION COCKROACH PASTE: 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the 
Globe. Extermination guaranteed. From Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers.—HoOwartTHs, 


FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





Cert ae TO EDINBURGH? 


MACKIE’S 
serve excellent meals in pleasant rooms at 
108 PRINCES STREET. 
Opposite the Castle. 








GUEST HOUSES, &c. 





DEAL CONVALESCENCE OR REST in Alexander 
Chaplin Home (non-profit-making). Beautiful 
country, distant view of sea. Central heating, excellent 
food, H. and C.in most rooms. No nursing, but medical 
instructions observed.—Apply, TrustEEs, The Firs, 
Crowhurst, Sussex. 





* a quiet eee within a few minutes of Sea and 
Downs. H. & C. and gas fires in bedrooms, 
buoyant beds, the best English cooking, delightful 
garden, very comfortable.—SUNSHINE Hous, Seaford, 


Sussex. "Phone 5§33. 
| 











RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 


| BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 


BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND SPA 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON. (Rottingdean). —TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK Chueh, —DOUG 
CAMBRIDGE. ~UNIVERSI 75 | ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark.)—CRA RD. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLE NE SK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—-FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks.)—LINKFIELD hn apa VALLEY. 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S, India Stree 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL. 
peer yay Nagle HATCH. 
HASTINGS.—AL ale 


—QUEE NS. 
es ee .—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


KENMORE (Perths). ae AYMOUTH CASTLE 
KESWICK.—KESWIC 
KINLOCH RANNOC HC Perths). -LOCH RANNOCH. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.— — -KERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire)—LOCH AWE 
LONDON.—ARUNDEL HOTEL, Arundel St. W.C. 
—CLIFTON, W elbeck St... W. 3. 
—DE VERE. Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1. 
—UNITED SERVICES, 98-102 Cromwell 


Rd., S.W. 
MALVERN.—ROYAL FOLEY. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
OVERSTRAND.—(nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (I.0.M.)—PErwick Bay & LINKs, 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall)—TREGENNA CASTL E. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLI 
SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL re ;OUN- 
TRY HOTEL. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks..—-LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hote. 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 

STRATHPEFFER SPA C7 <i—_©, WYVIS. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs)—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOU TH (Bishopsteignton.)—HUNTLY. 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT. 
TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE. 

—PALACE 

—ROSLIN HALL. 








473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins 1/6, 2/6, 4/6, post free. 


TWYFORD (Berks..).—GROVE HALL. 
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Four Generations of our Royal Family 
By LORD HOLDEN 


Vivid pen-pictures of some famous people belonging to Royal circles from the reign 
of Queen Victoria to that of King George VI. With 32 photographs from the collection 










cf Messrs. W. and D. Downey. 10s. net , 
2 e x 
The Nile in Egypt 
By EMIL LUDWiG 
** The subject has bitten deeply into the author’s mind ; he has grasped it with tremendous 
imaginative force and expounded it with a lightly carried erudition.”—Howard Spring 
in The Evening Standard. Illustrated. I€s. net 













e e oe 
Prison from Within 
By RICHMOND HARVEY 
““ He writes with sincerity, candour, and good humour .. . a true and accurate picture 
of prison concitions.”—The Observer. 7s. 6d. net 








e SE * ° <- oe 
Religion in Transition 
Edited by VIRGILIUS FERM 
S. Radhakrishnan, C. F. Andrews and others tell the story of their religious gropings 
in this age of transition. 7s. 6d. net 








What Science Stands For 
By SiR JOHN BOYD ORR, LANCELOT HOGBEN and others 


A collection of the most notable lectures given at last year’s important meeting of the 
British Association. §s. net 


The Banned Books of England 


By ALEC CRAIG 
*“ Mr. Craig does not get excited; he keeps his head; .. . he is clear, full, sensible, 
moderate, and compelling.” —The Spectator. Foreword by E. M. Forster. 7s. 6d. net 









Types of Aesthetic Judgement 
By E. M. BARTLETT 


A criticism of certain outstanding aesthetic theories. The author holds that the only 
fruitful method is one which disregards theory and begins afresh with the facts as they 
present themselves to direct experience. 7s. 6d. net. 






40 Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 
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